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= B® For the Néw-Yorker. 
‘ORY, THE MAGICIAN. 

i, necromancer! at whose spell 

The trembling shadowy dead 

The soul’s mysteri averns tread, 
Summoned from Hedes where they dwell, 
Within thy magic mirror raise 

The forms ITeved in other days. 


Lo! unforgotten faces pass 

In gradual procession by ; 

Hidden for years from mortal eye, 
They smile again within the glass, 
In the same beauty which they wore 
So freshly in the days of yore. 


But with a melancholy smile 
They fix on me their moveless eyes, 
As if reluctant to arise 
And leave their rest for earth’s turmoil ; 
Returning soon, despite the spell, 
To that dark country where they dwell. 


Stay, sister of my childhood ! stay, 
And sit beside me, as of yore, 
At sunset, in the cottage door; 
And thou, old man, with locks of gray, 
Repeat thy blessing ;—be again 
My Mentor in the walks of men! 


Dear mother! say again the prayers 
Thou taught’st me, seated on thy knee, 
When in thy voice’s melody 

The infant heard angelic airs, 

And drew, from thy rewarding kiss, 

His earliest thought of Heaven's bliss. - 


-And thou !—too pure for dwelling here ! 
: Who fell—a snow-flake from the sky— 
On life’s tumultuous stream to lie 
A little while, then disappear !— 
Magician, backward read the spell, 
And break the charm !—it works too well! 







Tuera. 





For the New-Yorker. 
MY VOCATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 





Taaown upon this ball, My appetite is great, 

Por the crash uafit all, Humble though my station: 
Stifled by the tall “Sing, Tom Thumb.” she said, 
— was 50 little, “ Singing ’s thy vocation.” 

my Fey I prayed, Love still wooed me on 

In touching supplication ; Though bereft 
“Sing, Tom Thumb,” she said, But when scotia gone, _ 

“Binging’s thy vocation.” He spread his wings and left me. 
The car of Opulence In vain I sued Lisette 

‘§ me in passing, In glowing admiration : 
The lordling’s insolence “ Sing, to drown regret ; 

My harmless mirth harassing. Singing’s thy vocation.” 
2 per aaa . | Below, or I mistake, 
« . My task’s to banish sadness ; 

Sing, Tom Thumb ; for sure, 

Singing’s thy vocation.” And friendsI happy make, (ness 

Will they not share my glad- 

In fear of being lost And love me in their joy, 

On the stormy future, When wine brings inspiration? 
For a moderate post “Sing, Tom Thumb, my boy ; 

I became a suitor. Singing ’s thy vocation.” 
Paris, 1838, W. F. 

$——_—__} 
For the New-Yorker. 
ZECCOQO; 


4 TALE OF THE DAYS OF GRECIAN VASSALAGE. 
ile RY HENRY L. CRIPMAN. 
Had sang him front Galore te cn tenlaver’’” Lon Juan, 
CHAP. L—A Greek Pirate and his mistress, 

Tux Isles of Greece—celebrated in the lays of poets, and 
‘sociated with the brightest stories of olden times—in our 
days are only spoken of as the haunt of misery and crime.— 

© years ago, when the Mussulman ruled over their classic 
Precincts with a secure but indolent power, and the heirs of 


age more degrading than the servitude of the ancient Helots, 
there were those who sought upon the waters of 

sand bays and channels a wild and lawless liberty. 5 
heartless and desperate, the modern Greek of the s 
scemed instinctively to choose the water as his home and pi- 
racy as his means of livelihood. His stern iron features, the 
nose bold and characteristic, the eye large and restless, the 
thin lip, and the dark shade of the complexion, afford an open 
page in which you may read the character of the man. Of 
all human beings it has been my chaace to encounter, deliver 
me from the tender mercy of a band composed of such as he. 
At the period of which I write, the whole Archipelago, from 
the Morea to the shores of Candia, was one scene of piracy 
and murder. Power was to them the warrant of cruelty and 
crime of the darkest hue. A fast-sailing bark and a reckless 
crew constituted him who commanded a tyrant who placed 
no bound to the exercise of power—a judge over the lives and 
property of others—one whose heart never acknowledged the 
existence of such a quality as mercy. 

Among such men,-but not of them, was Zecco, a young 
Greek, who, like others, had been driven by oppression into a 
life of piracy and crime; in no other respect did he resemble 
his compeers. The defenceless merchantman, es he saw the 
fierce and overpowering band, with our hero at its head, de 
part from his vessel without personal injury to himself or his 
crew, their private property respected, and every means left 
to save their bark from famine and shipwreck, gazed with 
amazement on their retreating forms, and doubted whether he 
had indeed enc« ed one of those scourges of the human, 
race—a pirate of the Archipelago. Zecco preyed not on the 
humble and defenceless, however unscrupulously he imposed 
his taxes upon the wealth of the purseproud and arrogant.— 
Towards the oppressors of hie native soil he had ever con- 
ducted himself with a spirit worthy of another and less degen- 
erate age. By many a tale of retribution was he known; and 
Bey and Bashaw have started in the recesses of the harem at 
the name of that fiery and contumacious vassal. 

Neither did our hero in person partake of the harsh and for- 
bidding lineaments of the Islanders. Although born himself 
in the very midst of their wretchedness and guilt, his father 
sprang from the famed stock of those who dwell about 

‘ Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peaks ;’ 
and in the features of the son was traceable the manly beauty 
of that noble race. 

Zecco had an uncle—a miserly old Greek, who lived at a 
small town called Ganaboosa, on the Island of Candia. To 
him he repaired on his flight from Mycene, his native Island, 
and found beneath his roof a temporary refuge. Soon one of 
those black, rakish polacres, peculisr to the Archipelago, ap- 
peared in a neighboring bay; and on board of her our My- 
cenean. embarked with a fearless heart and his own good 
sword—leaving the roof which hal yielded him but a nig- 
gardly protection at the best, for a reign over the dark blue 
sea, and tribute from the commerce of nations. Before he 
left, however, he had received the piighted faith of his uncle’s 
young and lovely daughter. She was a very Helen, fair as 
the brightest morn that ever stole spon that favored clime— 
with a heart so pure and mien so gentle that those who saw 
her doubted she could be the childof Paolo t , 

It was not until they had armnged 2 Me ecwees 
themselves that the lovers became sensible of the cireumstance 
that there was a third person who at the least would consider 
that he had a word to say inthe matter. This was no pleas- 
ing suggestion; for even the daughter was constrained to ad- 
mit that her father was as sordid as a Jew; and our hero felt 
that with his crabbed and penurious kinsman he would find it 
a much more difficult matter to come to an arrangement than 
he had with his lovely and artless mistress. 

“TI am poor,” said Zecco; and it was too true; for the 
white sails of the Islanders outnumbered the merchant on 
on which they preyed, and so rendered their perilous 











the glory of Salamis and Platea crouched on shore ina bond- 


“And the Bey has spoken ef. me to my father,” rejoined 

usis, while the blood receded to her heart, and a shudder 
of abhorrence passed over her frame. This was also true; 
for the old Turk had heard of the Greek’s pretty daughter, 
and had signified that some day he would send his Master of 
the Harem to pay hey a visit, 

But when was it that Hope did not emile, when Youth and 
Love were suitors ? 

“T will seek Paolo,” said Zeeco, “and see whether he is 
not Greek enough to spurn the born enemy of his race—man 
enough to listen to the voice of natural affection.” 

* Alas!" exclaimed Leusis, as she watched the retiring form 
of her lover; “my father is but a modern Greek; and such 
the Moslem find their too willing slaves !” 


CHAP. I1.—A Father. 

In 2 narrow room, with a dim light, which scarce revealed 
a small recess in the wall before which he stood, was Paolo, 
the father of Leusis. His stinted lamp threw around its 
faint rays on the cold and naked walls ; but they also glistened 
on objects more cheering to his eye than the most luxuriant 
light that ever fell upon the vast and gaudy halls of Istam- 
boul’s Sultan. Within the vault were heaps of gold and silver 
and stones of costly price, which he had hoarded up during 
long years of penurious privation. Ashe ran his bony fingers 
through these piles, one little piece rolled off. It was but the 
eighth part of an American penny; yet eagerly did the old 
man seek among the crannies of the rough floor for it, and 
when he had succeeded, his grasp fell upon it like the swoop 
of a bird of prey. 

“ Ah, little one!”’ said he, with a chuckle, “have I got 
thee? Thou wouki'st escape, eh! but remember: forty such 
as thou art make a pinctre—and 8 piastre is no trifling coin 
One piastre lost each day,;“and Paolo the rich, in a few score 
yetrs, would he no better than 9 beggar among the stalls of 
the bazaars. Go back, pretty para—there! thou art safe— 
nor Frank, nor Turk, nor yet the greedy son of Abraham, 
shall feel thy rounded form—no! I would rather s0 much 
blood was let from these old veins than lose my joy—my 
money !’’ As he spoke, the approach of some one was audi- 
ble; and, with a hasty air and exclamation of surprise, he 
closed the vault, disguising, as was his wont, the exterior so 
as to hide alf traces of its existence. He had barely done so 
when the door opened and his nephew entered. 

“Oh, Zecco, is it you?” said he, greatly relieved; “I 
thought we had parted for good andall. You know that the 
Cadi looks upon you with an evil eye, and my poor means 
may yet pay the forfeit of harboring you.” 

“Tt was only a matter of great importance that b 
about this mecting,” replied Zeoco, deeply wounded 
heartleseness of his relative. 

“Speak, boy! it is not money that you want of me—i 
not be; for you know that I am poor, very poor!” 

“Tt is not money, uncle, but that which is dearer to us than 
all the wealth of Hindostan—Leusis.” 

“ What of her, Zecco?” 

“ She is lovely, uncle, and I have found favor in her sight. 
By the memory of thy sister, my mother, I beseech you to 
bless our love!” 

The old man looked agast—it was the first time such ap 
idea had entered into his imagination. 

“Foolish boy! my daughter may not marry a pirate and a 
beggar!” he answaia at length. 

“ Aye; but the Ottoman Bey, you know, is neither pirate 
nor beggar; he is only the oppressor and foe of our people. 
For him, of a certainty, you have & more favorable answer?"’ 

“Surely, Zeeco, you mean nothing by such words ?”’ 

“1 foar, old man, there is but too much meaning in them. 
If you refuse me the maides in marriage, I can but submit; 
for Leusis 1s a dutiful child, and, although you have been to 
her little that a parent should be, she loves you with a true 
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one of but scanty profit. 





and holy love.” 
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Paolo seemed much softened as he rep 
and do I not love the girl? I would pot take a step, for heaps 
of gold, that was not to her benefit. “Leave me now : I will 
think on what you have said.” 

Zecco departed, and with a hope that he had made a favor- 
able impression on his uncle; but no sooner had he left the 
apartment than Paolo burst into a low laugh. “Love! I too 
love—but it is not the love of a pretty thing that will sicken 
and die and rot in my sight; it is a love of that whose beau- 
ties time cannot mar. No! no! my bright moneys lose not 
by age; their sweet tones are not hushed in any death, but 
will always jingle kindly in the careful hands of old Paolo.— 
Yes, my precious nephew! I will think on thy words, but it 
will be when Leusis is snug in the harem of Mustapha Bey. 
I am fond of the girl, indeed, and therefore place her where 
her loveliness will meet a proper reward, and wealth and ease 
be the portion of my pretty Leusis. Besides, she has anoble 
price: my sweet child goes not as a valueless drug!” 

Strange infatuation that prompts a human being to look 
with indifference on the bright, the beautiful, the animate 
things of Creation, and sears his heart to those affections 
which are the only pure metals we can glean from the dross 
of humanity !—and all for what? Ask of the rich fool who 
dies and leaves to the use of others the millions he has. been 
hoarding, but is not followed to the grave by one kindly re- 
membrance or one tear of regret! 


CHAP. III.—A Meditated Flight, and its Issue. 

It was the third day from that on which our tale com 
menced that Zecco joined Leusis as she wandered along the 
beach. His face was flushed, and he bore about his person 
every mark of a disturbed mind. 

“‘ Dear Zecco,” said the maiden, “I was thinking of. you, 
and now you are come; but your look is wild, and your action 
is restless. Say, love, what has come over you?” 

“Zoe mou !”’ replied Zecco, grasping her hand, “ you must 
fly with me! Your father will not bless our love, but will 
sacrifice you to his lust for gold.” 

“Fly, and leave my old father! Oh; Zecco! he is often 
kind to me; indeed, he is not so bad as people would say. I 
cannot leave him in such a way!” 

«« But you leave him for one who will always be kind—who 
will be father, brother, all to you.” 

“‘ Do not press me: dearly as I love you, he who gave me 
birth has, until I am yours at the altar, the first claim on my 
duty. I will noc—cannot desert him in his age.” 

Zacco hesitsted a moment; but seeming to gather resolu- 
tion, he said.‘ Listen to me, Leusis: I would have spared 
you this paxg, but I may not hesitate now : it is scarcely five 
minutes gjace you were sold into the hands of the Bey.” 

“°T is false !” exclaimed Leusis. “ Some one has deceived 
you. Paolo could not be guilty of such an act.” 

« Alas! girl, I am not deceived. My own cyes have seen 
the price of your body counted down, and my ears heard the 
wretched bargain. Can you hesitate now?” 

“« Zecco, I would not doubt you in any other case; but I too 
must be a witness before I can believe this thing.” 
© That you shall be,” said the lover. “Follow me.” 

“They proceeded a short distance to where a hedge and a 
cluster of trees marked the premises of Paolo. Zecco pointed 
through an opening, end as the eyes of the maiden followed 
his direction with a fearful interest, they fell on the form of 
her father, who, with a look of extreme satisfaction, was 
shaking the hand of a second person. That person was the 
chief of the Bey’s Harem—the deformed and hateful Boraff. 

“‘ To-morrow,” said Paolo, “ she will be ready. Fail not, 
for she has foolish notions in her head, and thinks she loves 
my nephew Zecco.” 

An expression of sternness passed over the chiseled coun- 
tenance of the daughter as she shrank from the sight of her 
parent’s degradation. ‘“ Zecco,” she skid,“ I am yours! we 
will fly to-night. When the moon sets, I will meet you at the 
lower fountain, and then” 

“ With a swift bark and a flowing sheet, we will laugh at 
the Bey of Candia.” 

Anxiously did the maiden count the intervening hours. She 
feared to look her father in the face; for notwithstanding the 
wrong he meditated towards her, she felt i tricken 
@ the ides of fleeing from her childhood’s home an exile and 
wanderer on the wide and unknown world; but the horrid 



















which a 
got for an instant swerve from her determination. 
.. While Leusis remained in this agitation of mind, there was 
whose suspicious eye scrutinized her inmost feelings; and 
Idhg before the dusk of the evening had grown into night, Pa- 
olo Perovitz stole from-his house and took the road which led 
tthe Bey’s palace. 
er father’s absence seemed to favor her plans; and the 

re t girl, scarcely awaiting the appointed time, went 
Cio, rocedig towards the place of assignation—but 
it as a joyous bride, flying to the arms of her be- 
trothed: tears of shame and anguish ran burning down her 
cheeks, and there was a remorse in her heart which, however 
uncalled for, she could not repress. Frequently she turned 
to gaze on the lowly roof which had so long given shelter to 
her head, and then the bursts of her grief were redoubled.— 
The moon was not quite down ; and once as she turned back, 
it threw a long oblique shadow across the path, presenting the 
outline of a shrouded form and turbaned head ; but such were 
her feelings that she heeded it not at that time, though in after 
yea‘s it would recur with a thrill upon her memory. 

Zecco had not yet arrived at the appointed place; and she 
looked wistfully towards the descending orb, which was al- 
ready half hidden by the groves to the westward. At length 
it was down, and her watchful ear detected footsteps in the 
distance. They approached, and soon Zecco was by her side 
in the wild though picturesque garb of his Albanian forefathers. 
By his side was a ponderous cimetar, and a brace of richly 
ornamented pistols were in his belt. 

Leusis was in his arms, and he was speaking love and com- 
fort in her ear, when a rush of feet was heard; and before he 
could draw his blade, a dozen armed Turks were upon him, 
and he was felled to the earth by a heavy blow. Leusis, as 
she stood for a moment completely bewildered, detected in 
the back-ground the forms of her father and the eunuch Bo- 
raff. She saw no more, but fell senseless by the side of her 
lover. 

An officious slave at this moment advanced, and, drawing 
his short curved yatagben, was about to thrust it into the body 
of the prostrate Mycenean; but Paolo seized his hand. 

‘* Mutilate not the body!” said he ; “he was my kinsman; 
and although his own rashness brought his death about, do 
not, I pray you, disfigure his corpse ; but take along this poor 
thing, and be gentle to her, for she is a good girl, and Zec- 
co’s death will be but sad news to her car.” 

The miser then turned abruptly away, and walked towards 
his lonely dwelling to count his gains in the affair; for he 
found some such stimulus necessary to assist in laying the 
ghoule which already had, fastened on his breast. He had 
not gone far, however, before tne idea came across his mind 
to return and look after the condition of his nephew. Like 
most men who have committed grievous wrong, he was anx- 
ious by the show of good deeds to quiet the reproaches of 
conscience. Retracing his steps, he came to the spot where 
Zecco had fallen; but the body was gone, and the beaten 
grass, wet with blood, ale marked where it had laid. ‘“‘ The 
infidel dogs,” said Paolo “have pursued their purpose, and 
to-morrow his body will se exposed in the bazaars. Well, it 
was his own rashness—I wash my hands of the deed!” * * * 


CHAP. IV.—The Greek Maiden in the Bey’s Harem. 

When Leusis recovered her recollection, she found herself 
in a spacious apartment. The floors were covered with rich 
carpets of Eastern manufacture ; costly ottomans were arranged 
around ; lattice work of stteng though precious woods guard- 
ed the windows, and soft odors pervaded the whole of the 
gilded * 3 

Some beautiful and inquisitive faces were around her, 
and a withered crone wai watching her countenance for the 
first glimpse of returning consciousness. As the whole scene 
of her misfortune flashed upon her, she groaned aloud, and 
closed her eyes with a desperate attempt to shut out the re- 
collection of her odious situation. Her fellow captives pitied 
her anguish, but, in atteripting to assuage it in their simple 
way, gave greater poignarcy to her feelings. They said that 
there was no cause for sorrow, but on the contrary that she 
was extremely fortunate in having so much pains taken to 
procure her, and that she would become no doubt a great fa- 
vorite of the Bey; that he had taken a hasty glance of her as 
she was brought in, and was manifestly pleased with the ad- 


i Paition to his Harem} 


















business of imports », but would 
proof of his fa All this they coi 
liant prospect, quite sufficient to d 

simple Greek girl. Leusis, ho ver 

their attempt at consolation, and! 

sort of being, because she did Hat 

subject. ack elas 

A week passed, and our heroine, if no 
less violent in her grief. She sunk into an 
alarmed the old Mother of the Harem. Each day 
seat herself at the casement and gaze abroad upon th 
free waves of the Cretan Sea. From this trance heithe: 
merry laugh nor the voices of almost child-like m w 
which the hall resounded could attract her-attention, 3 

“What look you at?” inquired a bright-eyed Cires “. 
“is it yon beach that sparkles so when the big waves leer 
it? or perhaps it is that flock of pretty birds that skim thy 
water, on which you are gazing?” 

The Grecian turned for a moment and smiled faintly up 
the beautiful speaker—and the Circassian walked away dy 
appointed and pouting. But Leusis heeded not her: thet 
was a speck on the distant horizon which the unconcerne 
eye of the Circassian had not discovered. It had hovered 
there for some daye—at times near; once it grew into alan 
and swelling sail, which approached the very entrance of thy 
bay, and then, as if frightened away by the frowning betteriy 
of a frigate which was anchored near the palace, it bore of 
again to the seaward until it became no larger to the eye tn 
a hovering gull on the horizon. That white sail was thebe 
con of hope to Leusis. Day after day passed, and still ty 
sail was there, and still she watched from the casement. | 
second week was completed, when one day Leusis from he 
station descried a beggar, apparently laden with age and > 
firmity. Slow and pledding was his course, and he pause 
for a moment under the casement, as if to take breath, Ay 
he did so, his eyes and those of Leusis encountered. Th 
latter uttered a shriek that rang through the long rang of 
apartments, and was soon surrounded by the whole bevy d 
girls; but the beggar had disappeared unnoticed on the iz 
stant. Mambecholia, the old dame, was very particular ia 
asking questions—to all of which she received the most w 
satisfactory answers. 

That day the Bey returned, and the frigate was despatched 
with troops and advices for the Pacha at Iscanderoon. Inthe 
same afternoon, the strange sail that had been noted in the 
offing boldly entered the bay and anchored under a distmt 
headland. The remainder of the day the Turk spentin fea» 
ing; neither did he spare the forbidden juices, which) le 
sagely observed, were only prohibited to the poor and powe- 
less. CHAP. V—The Happy Conclusion. a 

It was evening, and Leusis was in her own apartmenty® 
rayed in a dress of the costliest silk of the Persian loom, tal 
sparkling with the lustre of many precious stones. 


Her head was leaning on her hand, and her — 


with the bark that had anchored in the bay. 
door opened ; the tapestry was put aside, and the Bey 
tapha entered, with the wine yet dripping from ‘his gill 
beard, and advanced toward her with a smirk of complaca 
cy}; but the look he encountered was so cold, so almost 
less, that he stood agast with astonishment. e 
“She is shy,” said he to himself, “ or perhaps tht pe 
thing is not used to such honors, and is frightened. Light4 
my eyes!” said he, addressing her, “ smile upon thy slave.” 
Leusis did not seem to hear his words. “ Houri of Fm 
dise, listen to the voice-of thy most-devoted of vasills'~ 
Still Leusis did not heed him. “Life of the Universe, a 
pel not thy servant to harshness—suffer thy slave” — =! 
as he spoke he approached her with outstretched arms; be 
at that moment a distant shout burst upon his ear and for® 
instant stayed his purpose. “Some crazy dervise,” seid b 
“or perhaps some Greek dog whom my sons of the Feil 
are ridding of his undeserved wealth.” With this satisiie™ 
conclusion, he advanced towards Leusis, and threw “— 
around her slender form. — ae 
“Off, hound!” exclaimed the maiden, springing fas 
embrace, and at the same time snatching the dagger oa 
belt. 
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“4 Fool!” he cried, passionately, * know you not that Mus- 

tapba is Bey in Candia, and all men tremble at his word ?— 

‘Away with your weapon and your foolery !”’ 

* Bot cha Greek girl had andergone a wonderful transforma- 

lion, No the passive, despairing creature, who had 

heen led'th’that chamber more dead than alive—she placed 


perself ina posttire of defence, and the Bey, unarmed, gazed 


on her burning cheek with a look of mingled incredulity and 


Ta mes ia ght” he exclaimed. “ By the print 
of the Prophet's foot in the holy city of Sulyman, the sack 
‘ghall be your fate. Your death awaits you!” 

The shouts which at first were distant had approached and 
‘prown into a tumult, within the very walls of the seraglie, as 
seemed ; a startling light glowed upon the face of the night, 
‘and the rush of flying footsteps was heard approaching. 
«The Greek! the Greek!" sounded at the very door of the 
room. “The Greek! the Greek!” screamed a voice as in 


the agonies of death; and Boraff, bursting into the chamber, || breeze 


dead on the floor. A dozen ferocious beings sprang 
over the dead body, and as many sabres gleamed over the de- 
yoted head of Mustapha; but before a blade descended, a 
commanding form thrust its way through the crowd— 

“Jt is my work!” shouted Zecco, as with one tlow he 
nearly severed the head of the Bey from his shoulders; and 
then seizing Leusis in his arms, with the speed of light darted 
swiftly out of the palace. 

The attack had been made by the main body of the Greeks 
on a distant part of the buildings; so that the whole of the 
Bey’s household had rushed there to repulse the assailants ; 
and thus, engaged with the foe and the flames, they did not 
heed the small party which under Zecco had gained the in- 
most recesses of the pile. The few slaves they encountered 
were easily mastered, and the Mycenean bore his precicus 
burden unmolested to the boats. Ata given signal, his men 
fell suddenly back from the walls they had so nearly captured, 
and within a short quarter of an hour he was standing witha 
fine breeze from the harbor of Ganaboosa. 

* Paolo Parovitz, the wretched man who bartered his own 
flesh and blood for gold, did not liye to knew what became of 
her after the eventful night whon Mustapha lost his life. To 
stifle those feelings which retrospection was sure to produce, 
he would turn to his hoarded treasures ; and day after day, as 
he added piece-meal to the store, he would count it over, until 
in handling this god of his idolatry he thought that he was 
happy. But a woful retribution was at hand. One night 
when he fancied himself the most fortunate of men, on account 
of some favorable moneyed transaction, he retired to rest the 
tichest man in Candia. That same night a band of pirates 
landed on the Island, robbed his house, and slew him as he 
strove desperately in defence of his worshiped vault. 

Zecco and his mistress were wedded with all possible dis- 
patch; and the war of independence breaking out soon after, 
he was easily persuaded by his lovely bride to give up his pi- 
rate’s life and join the patriot cause. Zecco was soon high 
in honorable service, and, under another name, became famous 
.48a commander in the waters of the Archipelago. 


Asszycr or Mixp.—The following whimsical anecdotes 
are told of the Duke de Frias, the new Prime Minister ef 


When he was Spanish Embassador at Paris he received 
some important despatches from the Government, and was in- 
structed to demand an audience of the French King and make 
some proposals which, it was supposed, would induce that 
monarch to support more effectually the cause of the young 

The Duke at once ordered his carriage, and pro- 
ceeded to the Tuileries. The audience lasted for nearly an 
hour, and he returned to the embassy apparently delighted 
with his interview, and it was only at dinner that he recol- 
lected that he had not opened his lips to Louis Philip on the 

t of his despatches. 
*_ When the Duke was simply a Peer of the Kingdom, he was 
in the habit of passing a part of his evenings at a coffee-house 
in the Calle de Principe, which was then frequented by seve- 
ral young aspirants to poetical fame. One night he was ob- 
served to rise suddenly from his chair, and enter into the fol- 
lowing dialogue with one of the waiters : 

Duke. “ Do you know me?” 





and tell the ei 
have is cont for sean 20 comse hore; if not, bid the porter to 





When he was at Paris, he and his daughter were invited to 
a grand ball at the palace. “After sauntering about the rooms 
for an hour or so, the Duke got tired and went home. The 
ball over, the Queen was told that there was a young person 
alone, in one of the saloons, looking very unhappy. Her Ma- 
Jjesty went to see who it could be,and to her surprise found it 
was the Duke ef Frias’s daughter, Bernardina, whom he had 
totally forgotten since he returned to the embussy, and retired 
quietly to bed. _ One of the ladies in waiting, and an aid-de- 
camp, were ordered to accompany the Senorita home, in one 
of the King’s carriages. . 

From the Southern Lits Messenger. 


TOUCHING TREES AND TREE TOPICS. 

Srxcx my last article was-‘written, where can any one have 
lived in comfort, who had not trees to fly to for shelter, 
against such heats as have prevailed? Oakwood has been 
Eden all the while—Eden without a tempter; yet, unlike, the 
sacred garden, became decay-stricken, like every thing else 
decreed to man by Omnipotence. Even now we see around 
us, as we course through the wood-lanes, on our evening and 
morning rides, a crimson oak-leaf here, and there a yellowing 
maple. But what delicious sunsets, and what heaven-sent 
8, come in with this ch: of season! And then the 
fruits, that ripen by the same influences which make sere the 
foliage und gild the wavy corn-rigs: the downy peach, the 
purple plum, the blushing nectarine, the crisp water-melon, 
and luscious cantelope. Is not that true which Thompson, 
the seasons’ poet, hath. said— 

‘ These are but the varied God ?” 

Come, then, at the springing, the verdant, or the falling 
leaf, and you shall have a welcome in these woods. What 
matters it when? What saith Pliny? 

‘Fratetis et arboribus dilapsa folia.’ 

And here, you can readily realize what he means. Yet is the 
fall only incipient as yet. The leaves dilapse but here and 
there ; the leaf of the lemon-clingstone is yellowing faster than 
the fruitage, and more brown oak leaves fall than ripening 
acorns. The sycamore is early dying, and its foliage comes 
earthward with its loosening bark; the seed-vessels of the 
acacia grow daily a deeper brown, and the white stems of 
the slender birches shine more silverly among their yellow 
masses. Another month, and what wood-glory will be here? 
But I will not anticipate it. When the time comes, I will 
tell you of the gorgeous change; though I may see it painted 
in the forests of a more northern State. It will yet be the 
same in all its features; and Nature is Nature still, with all 
her thousand charms, view her whepe aud when, and whence 
you may. . 

Two months only would I gladly spend in the city. I am 
not so sylvan as to eschew every thing urban, and for ever; 
but I should sooner tire of town than country. The forget- 
fulness of the noisy world, which the lover of retirement soon 
finds occasion to experience—I mean the oblivion into which 
he, not the world, passes, when he secludes himself from the 
latter—is, with many, a great bug-bear to scare him from the 
indulgence of a sylvan taste. He gains the greater good, 
however, who gives up the town, and, with Horace, 

‘Inter sylvas academi queret verum.’ 
How beautiful Beattie expresses this preference, while choos- 
ing a spot for his last pillow! 
‘ Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 
Where Night and Desolation ever frown! 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green, grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave : 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave!’ 
Virgil, in his second Georgic, has the same idea. Sotheby 
has made four lines out of this; but oh, how far short come 
they of the original! Here is the translation: 

‘Oh, may I yet, by fame forgotten, dwell 
By gushing founts, wild woods, and shadowy doll! 
Hide me, some god! where Hemus’ vales cxtend, 
And boundless shade and solitude defend !’ 

But neither in foreign nor in mother tongue—neither in 
time-of eld, nor by modern muse inspired, has any thing in 
this vein been written, like that which I am now about to 
transcribe, from a rare but rich old volume, (that I will not 
lend !) worth twice its weight in virgin gold. I+ is called ‘ The 
Vow for Retirement,’ and is from the pen of Anne, Countess 
of Winchelsea, who lived late in the seventeenth century. 
This exquisite effusion was written in the year 1695. 


‘ Grant me, oh indulgent Fate! 
Grant me yet, before I die, 
A sweet, but absolute retreat, 
*Mongst paths so lost, and trees se high, 
That my unbroken liberty 
Never may the world invade, 
Through such windings and such shade! 
‘Here let there reign a soft twilight— 
A something betwixt day and night, 
Amid these thick-grown shades be found; 
While here and there a picrcing beam 
Scatters faint sunlight on the ground, 











Spangling with diamond-points the gloom around 


A holy, pleasing, melancholy gleam! 
And never may the world invade 
Through such windings and such shade! 


‘ Let no intruders hither come, 
Who visit but to be from home: 
None who their vain moments pass, 
Only studious of their glass. 
News—that charm to idle ears, 
That false alarm to hopes and fears, 
That common theme for every fop, 
From the grave statesman to the shop— 
In these coverts ne'er be spread, 
Where the heart to peace is wed. 
No, never let the world invade 
Through such windings and such shade! 


‘Courteous Fate! afford me there 
A table spread without my care, 
With what my garden can impart; 
Whose cleanliness be all its art. 
When, of old, the kid was dressed, 
(Though to make an angel’s feast, ) 
In the plain, unstudied sauce, 
Nor truffle nor morillia was; 
Nor could the mighty patriarch’s board 
One far-fetched ortolan afford. 


Courteous Fate! nay, give me there 
Only plain and as ona fare: 

Fruits may kindly Heaven bestow, 
Allthat did in Eden grow ; 

All—but the forbidden tree— 

Would be coveted by me: 

Grapes, with juice so crowded up, 

As breaking through the native cup; 
Figs, yet growing, candied o’er 

By the sun—a tempting store ; 

Cherries, with the downy peach— 

All within my easy reach ; 

While, creeping near the humble ground, 
Should the strawberry be found, 
Springing wheresoe’er I strayed 

T h those windings and that shade. 


‘Give me there—since Heaven has shown 
*T was not good to be alone— 
A partner suited to my niind, 
Solitary, pleased, and kind ; 
Who, ially, ing sec, 
PreBcted to ull the world im tory 
Slighting, by my noiseless side, 
Fame and splendor, wealth and pride. 
When but two the earth sed, 
Then were happiest days and best; 
Nor by business, nor by wars, 
Nor by aught that quiet mars, 
From each other were they drawn; 
But in some grove, or flowery lawn, 
Spent the swift! ing time: 
Spent their own, and Nature’s prime, 
In love—that only passion given 
To smoothe the rugged road to Heaven. 
When comes, at length, the closing hour, 
Here may it find us in this bower, 
Without one anxious fear or sigh, 
Pleased to live on—prepared to die ; 
And be the debt of Nature paid 
Amid these windings and this shade!’ 

I think you will agree with me that that is as good, at least, 
as the average of the original poetical contributions to the 
Southern Literary Messenger. 

In my last article, I took occasion to describe to you the 
scathing of a fine old oak by lightning, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Oakwood. had not then met with the 
following beautiful lines, or 1 should have given them as ap- 
propriate to the subject. They are from a pen accustomed 
to coarser work—thst of no greater and more respectable, 
and, at the same time, no less notorious a personage, than 
old ‘ Dennis the Critic,’ and were written in the year 1695. 
The idea is noble, and admirably sustained. 

*‘ Ages had seen ms age arden he 
The ornament tad shelter of the plain; 
With their aspiring heads they dared the sky, 
While their huge arms the loud winds could : (by! 
The tempest sar their strength and sighing, pass'’dthem 
Till Jove, unwilling they should more aspire, 
Launched on their giant heads his forked fire ; 
Then, from their tranks, their mangled arms are torn, 
And, from their tops, their scattered glories borne. 
Now, on the heath, they blasted stand, and bare, 2 
And swains, whom erst they sheltered, now they scare ! 
Adieu for another month! 
Oakland, Va. Sept. 1, 1838. 


Farenpty Kisstxe mx Pants.—Ladies kiss, and don’t 
shake hands, in Paris... Gentlemen kiss, too, but only on 


“3. F.O. 





t occasions. I was ki the day by a man for 
the first time. I felt like the who was strangled 
by Hercules. See the picture in . b 








THE NEW-YORKER, 





SE 
eT eae GF aie New-Yorker. 
-3 DEDICATION TO AN OLD JOURNAL. 
Tuov shalt be as a kindred heart to me; 
I will color thy pages with secret thought— 
With hues from a restless fancy brought— 
With feelings that will and must be free ! 
Yet thy lips are dumb—they shall wear a seal 
Which nought but this eye and soul can part ; 
I will bid thy words that they ne’er reveal 
The dyes they take from the fountain-heart. 
To thee I’ll come when I fain would look 
On some path once trodden—some treasured spell ; 
Oh, take the colors, and keep them well ; 
But be to all others a sealed thing, book! 


Have a voice to hush when the storm is fierce, 
Have a power to strengthen the moment’s calm ; 
And shed, when the girded arrows pierce, 
On the wounded heart-leaves drops of balm. 


Yet the hues that thy pages from fancy took, 
And the glow of feeling which must—would burst, 
Te all but the spirit that shaped them first 

Be mute—be dumb—be a sealed thing, book! E.P.R. 


éfforts of those who are at work in America in the good cause ; 
and for my own part I would cause such an article to be 
translated in some of our reviews. I take the liberty to re- 
commend this idea to you. 

It is with great pleasure that I see you resolved to estab- 
lish yourself in the State of New-York, where Public Instruc- 
tion is far advanced, but where philosophy is yet so very lan- 
guishing ; it will devolve upon you to reanimate it, to give it 
a strong impulse. In order to this, you will need boldness, 
constancy, and diligent exertions, always directed to the same 
object. Time, however, will come to your aid ; and your in- 
fluence will increase wlth the good effects which it produces. 

If you giye a new edition of your ‘ Elements of Psychology,’ 
it will be well to correct some _att of fact which re ——- 
into the preface in respect to myself; I send you a biograph- 
ical nation, which eordane to rectify those mistakes. I add 
the pamphlet of M. Schelling; and I send you also my lec- 
tures for the year 1818, collected and published by M. Gar- 
nier, one of our distinguished Professors. 

Perhaps I have done wrong in authorizing this publication, 
for it is merely the shadow of my actual lectures ; the devel- 
opments and the demonstrations ure wanting entirely, and the 
style is very defective. But, after all, the substance of my 
views is found in it, and particularly a sketch of my theory of 
the reason. Some day I shall myself give a new edition of 
this work, with great corrections. Another young Professor 
is at work upon my lectures for the years 1819 and 1820, in 
two volumes. 




























































I let all this take its course; for, after all, the 
Letters from ¥ — - ae Prof. H || lectures of a public Professor are the property of those who 
; this C “ ~e 6 to Brot, HENRY ©*' hear them, whether they analyze them well or ill. Such ex- 


tracts have their danger for the reputation of the Professor, 
but some utility for the cause of science—and that should al- 
ways be looked at. 

I have just finished an enormous work upon the Scholastic 
Philosophy—a great quarto of 900 pages. Nothing inall my 
life has cost me more labor; but I shall be well repaid if I 
can succeed in putting in its just position that remarkable 
epoch in the history of Philosophy, which every ecclesiastic 
ought to study and thoroughly master. I send you a little 
treatise concerning the ‘Sic et Non’ of Abelard, which is a 
fragment of my great work. By the next opportunity I shall 
send you the great quarto, half Latin, half French, and I beg 
you will give an analysis of it in the New-York Review. I 
flatter myself you will find no heresy in it. 

I am now at work upon Plato, and I shall not quit till I 
have completed the whole translation of those beautiful and 


Panis, January 10, 1837. 

Str: I am rather tardy in thanking you for your transla- 
tion of my lectures on Locke, which has carried across the 
ocean the new French philosephy, and opened to it the New 
World. May it there become naturalized and do ; 

I send you a little biographical notice which may serve to 
correct some inaccuracies in your intreduction ; also the pos- 
thumous works of M. de Biran, with an introduction inti- 
mately connected with that of my new edition of the Philo- 
sophical Pragments, which you must have seen by this time. 
These two introductions contain an implicit answer to the ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review, and may be of use to you in 
the new edition which you are. preparing, it is said, of my 
Psychology. 

These two last pieces have excited an important discussion 
in Germany. I send you the article of M. Schelling, together 
with a French translation, if the German should not be familiar 
to you. The question of the method which will lead legiti- 
mately from Psychology to Omvlpgy, ts tho quection which 
forms the order of the day in Germany. I desire, sir, to main- 
tain a regular correspo with you. You will oblige me 
infinitely by keeping me acquainted with the philosophical 
works which appear on your side of the ocean, and with the 
men who distinguish themselves in this class of studics. You 
need not be afraid of giving me too many details. The entire 
history of philosophy is, in a sort, my domain; and no event 
takes place in it which does not interest me. 

I continue with zeal my translation of Plato, without neg- 
lecting the study of Aristotle. You do notseem to have seen 
my most recent works; I will send them to you as soon as we 
shall have settled and made sure our means of communica- 
tion. Could you send by way of the American Legation at 
Paris, or would you prefer that of the French Legation in 
America? Perhaps a book-selling house would be the more 
sure. Having remained hitherto, to my great regret, without 
fixed relations in America, I do not know the best means of 
communication, and will take those you may point out to me. 

Adieu, sir—I give you my hand across the ocean, 

A Monsieur, Monsigur Henry. _ V. COUSIN. 

Bureau or THe Ministry or Pustic Instruction, 
University of France, Paris, April 10, 1838. } 

My Dear Sin: Mr. Sumner has put into my hands your 
letter and your pamphlets. Among these I have been par- 
ticularly struck with your article upon the Divine Things of 
Jacobi, (published in the Literary and Theological Review.) 
It proves that the German philosophy is familiar to you, and 
what service you might render to America by gradually intro- 
ducing there whatever there is that is valuable in the doctrines 
of Germany. The source is abundant, and you might draw 
from it some useful things. But that which has struck me 
the most is the New-York Review. Its object would interest 
me any where, but most of all in America; and if you can, I 
beg you to continue to send me the work from the number 
for January, 1838. I shall follow with the liveliest interest the 
progress of philosophy in America. It is impossible for me to 
promise you an active assistance, for I am hardly sufficient 
for my own most strict duties; but I shall be charmed if my 
correspondence shall be of any service to you. 

A thousand thanks for your excellent sketch of the state of 
philosophy in New-England. It might form the basis of a 
beautiful and great article in the New-York Review, where 


the metaphysics of Aristotle, and to prepare a new edition of 
my Report respecting that ancient and obscure monument.— 
At no period has there been in France an equal zeal in the 
study of Ancient Philosophy ; several of my friends have just 
published remarkable writings upon this great subject. But 
the time has not yct arrived for Amcrica to be interested in 
these things. 

When I have finished my translation of Plato, (which is 
nearly done, ) I shall take hold of the German Philosophy ; and 
here I shall endeavor to be useful to America. 

In the midst of all these labors, I must not forget Epuca- 
TIoN ; for, without Education, Phil hy addresses very few 
minds, and, with Plato and Aristotle, I hold Pedagogy (the 
science of Instruction) to be a part of Practical Philosophy. 
You are probably acquainted with my work on Public In- 
struction in Germany. Last year I published one on Public 
Instruction in Holland. 

Here, my dear sir, is a long letter. I hasten with regret 
to quit your America, to recross the ocean and return to 
a rance. Adieu; give me news of yourself soon, and send me 
the New-York Review. . 

A Mons. Mons. Henry, New-York. V. COUSIN. 








CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 

James Lawrence, a distinguished commander, was born at 
Bulrington, New Jersey, ia 1781. He early manifested a 
predilection for the sea; but his father who was a lawyer, 
was anxious that he should pursue his own profession; and, 


the law; but, after the dea;h of his father, entered the navy 
as a midshipman in 1798. In 1801, the Tripoli war having 
commenced, he was promo:ed, and in 1803, was sent out to 
the Mediterranean as the Lieutenant of the schooner Enter- 
oe there, he performed a conspicuous part in the 

estruction of the frigate Philadelphia, which had been cap- 
tured by the Tripolitans. In the same year he was invested 
with the temporary command of the Enterprise, during the 
bombardment of Tripoli, by Commodore Preble, all the ships 
of the squadron being employed to cover the boats during the 
attack ; and so well did he execute his duty, that the Commo- 
dore could notrestrain the expression of his thanks. He remain- 
ed in the Mediterranean three years, and then returned with 
Preble to the United States, having been previously transfer- 
red to the frigate John Adams, as the first Lieutenant. In 
June, 1812, war was declared Great Britain and the 
United States; and Lawrence, at the time in command of 
the Hornet, a few days afterwards sailed with a squadron un- 
der the orders of Commodore Rogers, for the purpose of in- 
tercepting the Jamaica fleet. They oem however, at 
the end of the following month to Boston, without having been 










































immortal dialogues. It will then be requisite to make known | 


when only thirteen years of age, he commenced the study of | 
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able to accomplish their object. Liiwrence then 
inbridge on @ cruise to thie East 


they separated near St. Salvador, on the t of Bran a 
Hornet remaining there to blockade a Briti ship of 
laden with specie, the arrival of 2 


compelled to retire by 
seventy-four. Feb, 24, 1812, the Hornet fell i 
Peacock, Captain Peak, which she pook after a 
of fifteen minutes. The vessel was'deemed one of 
of her class in the British navy. In the number of 
guns, she was somewhat inferior to the Hornet. 
before all the prisoners could be removed. - The 
considerably damaged in the rigging and sails, but 
was scarcely hurt. Lawrence returned to the Uni 
where he was welcomed with the applause due to his 
but the most honorable eulogy bestowed upon it, w; 
ed in a letter, published by the officers of the P ” 
pressing their gratitude for the consideration and ki 
with which they had been treated. Shortly after his 
he was ordered to vepelt to Boston, and take command 
the frigate Chesapeake. This he did. with great regret, 
the Chesapeake was one of the worst ships in the navy. i 
had been but a short time at Boston, when the British ship 
Shannon, Captain Brooke, appeared before the and 
defied the Chesapeake to combat. Lawrence did not refuse 
the challenge, though his ship was far from being in a cop. 
dition for action ; and June 1, 1812, he sailed out of the hay. 
bor and engaged his opponent. After the ships had exc 
several broadsides, and Lawrence had beer wounded in the 
leg, he called his boarders, when he received a musket ball 
in his body. At the same time the enemy boarded, and, after 
a desperate resistance, succeeded in taking possession of the 
ship. Almost all of the officers of the Chesapeake were either 
killed or wounded. Thelast exclamation of Lawrence, as 
were carrying him below, after the fatal wound, was, ‘ 
give up the ship.’ He lingered for four days in intense pain, 
and expired on the 5th June. He was buried at Halifax with 
every mark of honor. 
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Tue Styte or Great AuTHoRS.—Bacon has never been 
thought deficient in intellectual depth of comprehension, and 
yet, through the whole range of literature it would be difficult 
to find any thing more beautifully sparkling and fanciful than 
his style. It resembles a rich web, stiff with embroidered 
gold. Few men ever possessed a more exalted 
genius than Bonaparte: then look at his style as containedin 
his written or oral addresses to his soldiers, in his orders in 
council, or in his ordinary conversation—how bold, energetic, 
and spirit-stirring is it? It somewhat resembles what we trace 
of Hannibal in the few fragments of his eloquence which have 
survived to us in Roman history. Benjamin Constant saysef 
Napoleon, that in the discussions in council which took 
after his return from Elba, when certain public documents 
had been agreed on, he was astonished at the beauty and ani- 
mation of his expressions. Many of them, grammatically 
speaking, were incorrect, but they could not be altered with 
out mutilating their force and brilliancy, and it was therefore 
very rightly determined to send them forth to the world with 
the stamp of his magnificent mind freshly impressed upon 
them or was the description different twenty centuries 
ago, when Quintilian finely said of Cesar, that he wrote with 
the same energy with which he fought. In politics, Burke is 
no mean authority ; neither is he deficient in wisdom, learning, 
or comprehension; in the process of abstract reasoning, as 
his philosophical essay proves, not wanting in the strictest 6 
verity of deduction. Yet what unites more ease, ie 9 
piousness, and grandeur, than his superb style, jeweled and 


prodigal imagination? Who, ‘of woman born,’ had a moreet 
larged and varied knowledge of human nature, through all its 
complex workings—a more pure and healthy morality, a 2 
| bler philosophy, or a more masculine general u 

than Shakspeare ? And yet what an astonishing force, spler 
dor, and beauty, pervades his unparalleled style! This cur 
ous felicity of expression is not confined to poets, pee 
phers, historians, generals, or statesmen. It is not the 
property of particular classes of men; but is diffused throng 
out the whole imperial circle of genius, modified, of course, 
according to the nature of the subject, and the pursuit orp 
fession of the person who employs it. It is not similar in the 
general and the poet—in the legislator and historian; bat 
each is characterised by a peculiar mode of conveying his #et 
timents, which constituted his style. 


Gipsres.—It is supposed the famous clan called Gipsier 
who, by the way, have had a great deal more wit and wir 
dom attributed to them than they ever — 
rise in about the year 1517, while Selim was settli 
ernment of Egypt. Great numbers of the ncient inbabia 
withdrew into the deserts and plains, under one Bingareth 
from which they attacked the cities and villages of the 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim 
ficers perceiving that it would be a matter ef great 
to extirpate those marauders, left them at liberty to 
country, which they did in great numbers, and. their 
is known all over Europe by the name of Gipsies. 
them, however, + ho Rene 
adopted the manners pe among w 
sided. In England, these people have tapered of 
come nearly extinct. 
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= the Connecticut Courant. 


AUTUMN SONNETS. 
AUTUMN. 
Tux skies of Autumn wear a deeper blue, 
pioon and stars pour down a purer light ; 
‘And lo! the magic frost, in one brief night, 
’ Hath robed the forest in a brighter hue. 
Go where the mellow sunshine softly plays, 
And there, by plain or hill-side, thou shalt 
Sounds sweeter far than charmed thy listening car 
When songs of birds beguiled the summer days: 
—Sweet sounds, but sad—the low and murmuring wail 


Of Autumn winds that sigh among the trees, 
Telling, of Death, a wild and mo I tale, 
And forcing solemn Thought on minds at ease. 


Oh! if our hearts may thus be wiser - 
°T were well that leaves should fall and flow’rs should fade. 
BIRCHWOOD BOWER. 
On the green summit of a gentle hill, 
O’erhung with vines, there stands a verdant bower— 
A lovely spot at the sweet sunset hour, 
When skies are clear and Autumn winds are still. 
The golden sun, the fleeting clouds, the sky, 
From this fair bower, as bright and glorious seem 
As when we see, in some bewildering dream, 
The sky, the clouds, the sun of Italy. 
Where is that heaven of darker, purer blue 7— 
Where is that happier clime, whose trees and flowers 
May boast a deeper green—a gayer hue, 
those we see in this sweet land of ours? 
Gazing from such a spot—at such a time, 
Well may our hearts believe earth has no fairer clime! 
THE HARVEST MOON. 
Mild were her beams, and light her graceful horn, 
When first her slender crescent hung on high; 
Now, like the breaking of another morn, 
She bathes in silver light the eastern sky. 
They say with hastening step, at set of sun, 
She comes, the Autumn harvest home to light ; 
And when our woods, and hills, and streams have won 
Her beaming eye, she lingers o’er the sight. 
How doth her beauty sink upon the heart !— 
Waking the thoughts we cannot breathe in words, 
O’er which our saddened spirits brood apart, 
And sigh to break their chains, and soar like birds. 
Strange, that the beauty of her gentle beams 
Should make us sad, as when we wake from pleasant dreams! 
A SUMMER DAY IN AUTUMN. 
A warm, bright, sunny day, like one of those 
That thrill’d our hearts when earth was gay with flow’rs, 
And leaves were fresh in all the forest bowers! 
The fragrant Summer lingers, ere she goes 
From her green haunts beside the cooling brook, 
With a sad beauty, like the last fond look 
Of one we love. The melancholy sky, 
The fading leaves, the withering grass, the dim 
And hazy light, have, to the gazer’s eye, 
A mournful charm; and hark! the funeral hymn 
Of the last summer-day is on the breeze, 
Mocking the brightness of the tinted trees; 
And gently o’er the earth, with dying swell, 
The lingering zephyr sighs its last farewell! 
f_—_____} 
THE LEGEND OF MERRY THE MINER. 


BY R. M. BIRD, EsQ., AUTHOR OF ‘CALAVAR,’ ‘THE INFIDEL,’ &c. 


Tux central region of the United States, embracing the dis- 
trict of. East Tennessee and the adjacent mountain counties 
of Georgia, Virginia, and North Carolina, is less known to 

generally than the remotest nooks of Florida, or 
the North-West Territory. At a distance from the great 
routs of travel, without navigable rivers, presenting on every 
side a frowning barrier of wild and savage mountains, heaped 
i continuous and inextricable confusion over its whole sur- 
face, a portion of it, too, still in the hands of its original pos- 
sessors, it has repelled, rather than invited, visitation, and 
Telains an air of solitude and seclusion, which will vanish only 
when the engineer has tracked its glens and gorges with 
of iron, and flying locomotives thunderalong its ridges. When 
that period i it wi be discovered, 


J. Dixon. 


should want a historian, that a state so 


werful 
i should have produced no son 


or wil- 


itwill be found that no part of the 

& or more interesting fund even of and historic in- 

sparklings of the lost Pleiad of American states 

~the little Republic of Frankland, that scintillated a moment 

saa nPeigns of the gallant Sevier, ave. sant to be 

chronicled strangest vicissitudes, t 
tchievements, of that eventful era. 


possesses a great- 


ling to write the records of her days of trial and adventure— i 


— 

The ‘rarities,’ as the old hers would have termed 
them, of this mountain-land, comprise water-falls—the Tuc- 
coa and the Falling Water, for example—with others, per- 

, as grand and as lovely—whirlpools and sinking rivers, 
cliffs, and caverns; and the still more interesting memorials 
of antiquity—the mounds and fortifications ; the painted cliffs; 
the rocks on which the eye, or theimagination, traces the foot- 
prints of shodden horses, and even the tracks of wheelcd car- 
riages; the grave-yards of pigmies and giants, whence have 
been dug so many thousand bones of manikins of two feet in 
stature, und Patagonians of eight; the axes and other imple- 
ments of copper: brass, iron, silver; the coins; the walled 
wells; the gold mines, with furnaces and crucibles; the 
yellow-haired mummies; and other vestiges of the unknown 
and perished races of men that once possessed, it would seem, 
the whole Mississippi Valley. 

Of these relics many are found in the caves, which, besides 
the above-mentioned yellow-haired mummies and Cyclopean 
skeletons, (for the big bones are usually, though not exclu- 
sively, found in caverns,) are, in some cases, reported to pos- 
sess still more astonishing monuments of the primeval world 


—petrified men—stony warriors and hunters of the days of 


TEE 
himself, who, at first:deserted by his friends, was at 
eS ae ined schemer, whose ef- 
forts were more likely to ruin a fortune than to make one. 
, i some expressions of Merry’s 
wife, who by no means relished her husband’s neglect of his 
i pac fog te dp we lpee 

mine, havin igi the 
aajaen and quidhtmbie onan ged omen 
nial farm, and slaves to till it—all which had slipped through 


ag aay cag te teats td psn no ckange in 
honest Merry; who having ined long enough in his first 
seat to explore every nook and cranny among the adjacent 
hills, and satisfy himself that the object of his search was not 
there, drew up his stakes one fine morning, removed his 
habitation some fifty or sixty miles further west, and there, 





Nimrod, who, with dog and spear, chased the megal 
his hole, and there perished with him ; or an 
miners that plied their trade in these darksome 
in unholy ion, ‘forgot themselves to marble,’ or were 
transformed by the demons of the mine into their own effigies. 

Such wild stories, frequently revived, and passing from 
mouth to mouth with various additions or diminutions, though 
regarded as novelties, or suspected, must, in some way or 
other, owe their origin to one common source, to some frag- 
mentary hint or distorted reminiscence of the ancient, verita- 
ble, but now almost forgotten legend of Merry the Miner—a 
wight of whose adventures I have been at the pains to inquire 
and record every particular that is now remembered. 

Of the birth-place and early adventures of this remarkable 
Ee nothing is known; even his ‘given’ name has been 
ost, his sur-name only surviving, with the suffix that supplies 
the place of the lost portion. He first appeared, at a very 
early day, in one of the extreme eastern counties of Tennes- 
see a settler like others, as it seemed; for he had a wife and 
family, with whom he seated himself, or perhaps squatted, 
upon a farm that might, though none of the richest, have 
yielded him a comfortable subsistence, had he taken the pains 
to cultivate it. 


But Merry, it soon appeared, had other thoughts and ob- 
jects; for, having completed a rade cabin sufficient to shelter 
his children, cleared for them ‘# few acres of ground, and 
helped them to set it in corn, for the winter’s subsistence, he 
straightway seemed to discharge from his mind all farther care 
of them, and began to ramble up and down the mountains, a 
bag slung upon one shoulder, a rifle on the other, remaining 
absent from home generally all day long, and sometimes a 
week together. At first, he was supposed by his few neigh- 
bors who noted his proceedings, to be absent on hunting ex- 
peditions, until it was observed that he seldom returned so 
well provided with game as with fragment of stone and 
minerals, with which useless commodities his sack was usu- 
ally well filled. 

This produced questions, and questions brought replies; 
and Merry, who, though absorbed by his pursuits, was not of 
a selfish or incommunicative disposition, gave them to under- 
stand he had better game in view than bear, elk, or deer; in 
short, that he was hunting for gold—with which precious 
metal, he averred, these very mountains abounded ; a fact 
which he declared, with a great deal of wild enthusiasm, he 
was very sure of; for, first, an old Cherokee Indian had told 
him so when he was a boy; secondly, a great scholar had as- 
sured him of the same thing, declaring that the Spaniards had 
once, in the days of De Soto, been at the mountain mines and 
worked them, till the Indians drove them away or killed them ; 
thirdly, hid father, who had in his time been an Indian trader 
and made a fertune thereby, was of the same opinion, because 
of the jealousy of the Indians, who would never suffer a white 
man to examine too closely into their soil for minerals; and 
finally, because every one knew there were bits of gold some- 
times found in Virginia and the Carolinas, along the rivers 
that flowed from the mountains, from which it was plain the 
gold must have been washed down from the mouatains. To 
this he added, that he had himself been for ten years or more 
hunting far the precious place of deposit, and it was, therefore, 
but reasonable to suppose he must soon succeed in finding it. 
He had often discovered places where there was a little gold to 
be gathered, but it was very little; and he should not stop 
short till he had lighted on the true mines that had been 
worked of old by the Spaniards. the discovery of which would 
certainly be a fortune to him. 


iz into 
iluvian gold- 
retreats, and, 


This ion had its effect upon Merry’s friends, 
who, being shown a store of mi the himself 
ee ane ea ny copper, 

other ignoble metals, together wii ied 
blowpipe, a bottle of acid, aad other simple implements of the 
art metallurgic, of which hehad in some way learned the use, 
were very ready to assist him in a it that to lead 
to fortune ; ond Sar eihepenesdee whole was 
ramblirg with him over the hills, in search treasures. 


As no gold was, however, found, nor indeed the least sign 





of any, the enthusiasm for gold-hunting soon abated in all but 


all subjects except that of his gold mine, was equally satisfied 
to share his and labors with others, or to enjoy them 
id the ridicule and general contempt which 
im: “ By and by,”’ said he, “I shall find 
a gold mine, and then they will treat me well enough.” 

The reproaches of his dear spouse were not always received 
with the same equanimity; but the practice which caused 
them was the surest means to avoid them; and accordingly 
some of the uncharitable have hinted that if his golden mono- 
mania had not been enough to drive him from his habitation, 
the lectures of his helpmate would have been cause sufficient. 

Again unsuccessful, again the untiring Merry changed his 
quarters; and this he continued to do year after year, until 
he had consumed ten more years in the unavailing search. 
By this time his spirit was fainting a little within him, and 
doubts began to oppress him sore. Gray hairs were thicken- 
ing on his temples, and his fortune was not yet made; on the 
contrary, poverty, after many premonitory knocks, had passed 
his door, and taken the best seat on his hearth. His children 
had grown up, and grown up unaccustomed to rule, at least 
for the five last years; for, five years before, Merry had fol- 
lowed his wife to the grave; after which her children took 
matters into their own hands, and grew up the way they liked 
best. One after another, they dropped away from their father - 
neti their own fortunes, gntil at last one only, of all, re- 
m ; t » who was handsome and, as 
Merry thought, , for she was faithful when the rest were 
found wanting. ‘Very well,” said Merry, as he again trudged 
to the mountains one bright morning; when I find a gold 
mine, she shall know what it is to be a good daughter, for 
she shall have it all to herself. No, not all,” he muttered ; 
“ for the rest will come back, and they must have something, 
to know their father was hunting gold, not for himself, but 
for them. But Susie, my darling Susie, shall have the most 
of it, because she was faithful to her father.” 

When Merry returned again from the mountains, his dar- 
ling Susie was gone—gone with a villain, for whom she had 
forsaken her parent. Merry sat down in his deserted cabin, 
and there remained for a week, content, for the first time in 
twenty years, to remain at home, when home had nothing 
more to attract him. 

On the seventh day Merry again seized his sack and rifle, 
and whistling to his dog aay ong called him—an 
ugly, starveling cur that ong been his companion, and 
now was the only living thing upon whose fidelity he knew 
he could rely—made his way up the wild little valley in which 
his cabin stood, following course of the brawling river 
that watered it. This river, fed by a hundred brooks that 
came chattering down the sides of the mountain, in whose 
cloven and contorted flank the little vale was but one of many 
embayed recesses— Merry had often before thridded, examin- 
ing its different forks up to their springs ; where—upon his 

inciple of belief, that when is found in a river it must 

ve been washed down from its always seemed 
to think there was the best pect of discovering his long- 
i He had thus followed them all, or thought he 


why he now set out again in same direction. 
person, however, might have found a sufficient explanation in 
the agitation of mind of the poor wanderer, whose every look 
and step bore witness to the disorder of his spirits. 

Up this rivulet, then, ee eeantaees a ae 
erating walihes cleaietay ae ledgy one 
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Merry approached and touk ffom under the paw of thedog |] whose inaccessible hights the stream fell ina dreary, ever 





a bit of stone, or sparry concretion, of-a odd appearance, 
having a kind of rude resemblance to a thumb and fi 
grasping something between them, and that something exhi- 
biting, at a broken corner, a certain yellow gleam that made 
Merry the Miner’s heart leap within him. 

With a little hammer drawn from his bag, he broke off the 
ragged ities incrusting what seemed a metallic core, 
an edge of which he straightway rubbed on his flinty touch- 
stone. It left a yellow trace, as clear and brilliant as heart 
could desire. Merry drew outa vial of acid, and his hand 
trembleé as he applied it to the yellow trace. The yellow 
trace vanished—no! it was the dimness that came over the 
miner’s eyes; the yellow trace temained as bright and as 
beautiful as before. Hedipped the corner of the mineral into 
the acid; if hissed and fumed and bubbled; but the yellow 
speck became the broader and brighter. It was gold, then— 
‘ , glittering, precious gold!’ and Merry—but 
hark! S howls again, and again tears up the pebbles 
of the ! Merry clapped his prize into his sack, and 
clambered up higher after the dog, admiring at his own hap- 
piness in ing an animal of such marvelous sagacity— 

wondering, too, how such an ugly brute should know 
pebbles of gold from any others, and more especially, how he 
should know his master was seeking after them. 

But Merry the Miner’s mind was too full of moreimportant 
matters to question or wonder long over the mystery. Snap- 

had scratched from the shingle another specimen, and one 
sain ch satisfactory and valuable than the former—a lump 
of virgin gold as big as a pigeon’s egg, and looking not unlike 
one, except that it was marked all over with strange figures 
and fantastic shapes, so that Merry almost doubted whether 
it was not a work of art, instead of a freak.of nature. But 
while he was doubting, Snapper scratched again, and Merry 
picked up another piece ; and then another, and another—in 
all five or six pieces, though none of them at all comparable 
in size and value with the two pieces first stumbled on. 

But had they been less numerous or iess precious than they 
were, Merry would have rejoiced none the less. He had 
struck the path of fortune at last, and knew the goal could not 
now be far off. Too eager to waste time in hunting what he 
doubted not was a mere subordinate and chance deposit of 
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pattering, but meagre shower, while a still feebler runnel 
oozed from a chasm in the precipice, as if flowing from a 
spring in the heart of the mountain. 

Upon examining this cavern a little—there came from it a 
faint, icy breath of air—Merry was surprised to find it the en- 
trance of a cavern—a huge, yawning antre as bla~k as death, 
and gloomy, and ruinous, and mouldering as & sepulchre of a 
thousand years. Merry cared not a whit for caverns, great 
or small; and as the feeble ray of light admitted from the ra 
vine did not penetrate beyond a few feet, and disclosed a for- 
midable labyrinth of rocks and stalagmites covering the 
watery floor, he felt no great desire to disturb its solemn pri- 
vacy. But Merry was heated and wearied by his toilsome 
ascent of the mountain, and the cool air of the cavern tempted 
him to enjoy a moment of repose. He sat down upon arock 
and endeavored with his eyes to fathom its hidden recesses, 
but in vain. Nothing was to be seen but the formidable rocks 
and stalactites, and they all vaguc, shadowy and undistin- 
guishable. But the ray of light, imperfectly disclosing the 
darksome labyrinth, revealed, almost under his feet, another 
object neither formidable nor repulsive—a little topaz-hued 
star glistening on the floor, from which Merry eagerly snatched 
it up, and carried it to the light of day. It was guld—a 
rounded mass, inferior in size only to the pigeon’s egg, and 
bright and pure as gold could be. 

In a moment the cavern had lost its funereal gloom, and 
shone upon Merry’s imagination a place of light and loveli- 
ness, fit for the residence of the gnome-king. The trunk of 
a mountain pinc, shivered by a tempest, had fallen into the 
ravine, where it still lay, a magazine of ready-made torches 
provided for any one willing to enter the mystic abyss. 

With the hatchet, which always formed a part of his equip- 
ments, Merry easily succeeded in riving off a bundle of resin- 
ous splinters. A flint and st:el afforded the means of striking 
a light; and, flambeau in hand, his gun left, as an encumbrance, 
in the ravine, Merry immediately crept through the tall, nar- 
row fissure, into the cave; though his dog Snapper, daunted 
by its repulsive appearance, refused to follow him. He re- 
mained at its entrance, filling the air with doleful howlings, 
as his master vanished in the gloom; and with these ominous 

ds in his ears, multiplied and variously uttered as they 





fragments washed down from above, he gave over the search, 
to continue his explorations up toward the source of the brook. 

As he rose, eager and exulting, his eye fell by chance upon 
the little valley in which he lived, now far below, and upon 
his distant and deserted cabin. He sat down and wept. 
What did gold avail him now? He had'found the long desired 
treasure; but his children were lost to him for ovor. » For 
this, then, he had bartered them away—squandered the rich 
treasures of their love, and, worse than all, the rich treasures 
of honor and virtue, of reputation and happiness, that should 
have formed their inheritance. 

Many a man has felt, and many will feel, like Merry the 
Miner, when, after a life of gold-hunting, whether in the field 
or the counting-room, in the land-office or the stock-market, 
the prize is won, and they lost who might have been good 
and happy without it. 

Bitter were the thoughts of Merry, and he looked upon his 
rizes with the feelings of a Timon. He cursed them; nay, 
e snatched them up with a desperate intent to hurl them 

away; when Snapper fetched another howl, and—and Merry 
the Miner forgot his anger and his grief. He clapped the 
golden fragments into his sack, added another picce of gold 
to his store; and, having now lost sight of his cottage, followed 
with Snapper up the mountain brook, exploring with eager 
care, and impatient to arrive at its golden springs. 

The way was long, the path was wild, and the sun was in 
the meridian when Merry reached the apparent source of the 
streamlet; and he was then in the heart of a mountain wil- 
derness as wild, as desolate, as solitary as imagination ever 
painted. High in air, shut up among ridges that sloped up 
to heaven all around him, bristled over with black firs or 
speckled with gray rocks and precipices, no companions but 
his dog, and the eagles that sometimes swooped down from 
adjacent peaks to view the invader of their realm, Merry 
might have felt the elation inspired by a scene so august and 
lonely, had not the feeling of the mine-hunter swallowed up 
every other. His good luck had d from him; he had 
trudged miles without finding any further traces of gold, or 
indeed any thing at ail remarkable, save fragments of spar 
and stalagmitic concretions, in which fancy traced a thousand 
resemblances to objects he had left in the world behind him, 
as well as to others that existed only in the world of dreams. 
Those, interesting as they might have proved on another oc- 
casion, Merry would now have joyfully exchanged for a single 
bit of gold, smallest that miner ever picked out of earth. 
But the gold had vanished, and Merry arrived at the head of 
his rivulet only to be persuaded he had arrived in vain. 

A deep and narrow ravine, up which he scrambled with in- 
finite labor and pain, and down which the feeble and dwindli 
waters seemed to find it as difficult to flow—for lazily, 
with complaining murmurs, they dropped ‘rom rock to rock, 
creeping and moaning among i over which, it was 
eS eeier enncamny 6 tessaas comme taeiing and roaring 

@ lion after his prey—its lofty walls growing loftier as 
the miner advanced, and flinging a gray and smoky midnight 
over all below, was suddenly terminated by a precipice, from 


were, by the echoes of the cave, Merry bade farewell to his 
companion and the world of light. 

Even with the torch flaming in his hand, Merry’s eyes failed 
to reach the boundaries of the cave, its walls being no where 
visible except immediately behind him, where they parted 
away, right and left, form the-entrance—itself a blind, twisted 
gap, perceptible only at the.distance of ‘a few feet—to be al- 
most immediately lost in darkness. Nothing, indeed, could 
be well said to be visible except a few rugged pillars rising 
here and there among rocks and spars of all imaginable sizes, 
piled and tumbled together in inconceivable confusion, and 
presenting such fantastic shapes as both kindled the imagina- 
tion and struck the spirit with awe. To Merry, who paused 
for a moment aghast, it seemed as if each rock was composed 
of animals, or parts of animals, each a congeries of limbs, 
heads, trunks, Skeletons, cemented or incrusted together in 
one hideous organic mass. Here glared the head of a pan- 
ther from among the ribs of an elephant; there an alligator 
peeped from the back of a horse; here a boa-constrictor 
writhed under the shattered body of an ox; and there a great 
| sea-fish opened her yawning jaws, in which bears and monkeys 
made their den. 
these frightful concretions, he could behold the limbs and 
heads of human beings, the former crushed and sprawling, the 
latter staring ghastfully ovt with eyes of stone. 

While Merry paused a moment, confounded by these strange 
appearances, and doubtful whether to proceed in search of the 
golden stream, which was now lost among the rocky appari- 
tions, he heard it faintly murmuring in the distance, at a 
point to which he did not hesitate to direct his steps, and 
where he hed soon the satisfaction to discover it flowing down 
a broad staircase of rocks, as regular almost as if cut by the 
hands of man. 

Here Merry again paused, nay, recoiled a moment in con- 
sternation ; for upon that staircase stood the gigantic figure 
of a man, grim, shadowy, terrible—his countenance, as far as 
a countenance could be seen that was, like his whole body, 
incrusted over with stone, convulsed with some nameless 
agony, and his attitude, which was that of flight, of flight ar- 
rested by a sudden spell, that had bound his limbs as with 
fetters of iron, expressive of a deep but majestic despair. A 
tunic, sustained by a broad baldric; sandals, or what seem- 
ed sandals, on his feet; and in his hand the masaive hilt of a 
sword, whose blade had long since rotted away, were the 
only accoutrements on a shape, in whose very nakedness there 
was something august and commanding. 

Merry’s hair bristled as he surveyed the stony phantom; 
but by and by, convinced it was no living creature, and moved 
by curiosity, he approached, atid even mustered courage to 
touch the unconscious frame.* It was, as it seemed, a figure 
of stone, but how formed Merry the Miner was not learned 
enough to tell; but as he felt the vast limbs, foully sheeted 
over with spar, a rough and rigid coat formed by the drip- 
pings and deposits of centuries, ne could not but fancy a hu- 





| man body was sepulchred within 
Merry the Miner forgot his gold and his hopes of gold. 


Nay, Merry even fancied that, imbedded in | 
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Wonder and curiosity absorbed his spirit. He thought how 
only of investigating a mystery so strange and so new, of 
cuting still further a discovery whose first fruits wane eae 
tonishing. He ascended the wet and mouldering poor hee, 
Twenty steps brought him to its summit, where stood another 
colossal figure struggling in the grasp of a third that ja 

its face, half buried under a mound of stalagmite thes Lat 
grown around it, its arms twined round his legs, its beir long 
and flowing like the locks of a woman, trodden under his 
his feet, with which he seemed endeavoring to s urn the prose 
trate shape away. It was a ghastly picture oF terror oven 
powering the feeble and unmanning the strong, of selfishnes 
converting woman’s love and man’s devotion into frenzied 
contention and brutal hate. 

But a new spectacle drew Merry’s eyes from this unnatural 
group. The last step of the stair-case was ascended, and 
there yawned upon him a néw cave, vaster than that he lef 
below, and filled with spectres more wonderful and appalling; 
rank upon rank, crowd upon crowd, multitude upon mule. 
tude, they burst upon his view, the stony effigies and relics of 
pre-Adamitic ages, the remains and representatives of all races 
that had lived and perished. It was a world of stonemq 
petrified world ; and Merry felt, as the clang of his f 
awoke the funeral echoes of the place, and one after one 
fearful shapes started into view, that he trod mn accursed 
ground, among the doomed inhabitants ofa demolished ‘ 

Were these, then, things of flesh? things that had lived, 
and breathed, and walked the earth? these things of bulk so 
enormous, of = so strange and fearful? Avy, here 
were—creatures that had lived, and breathed, and walked the 
earth—all in their general sepulchre, not clad alone in the or- 
dinary vestures of decay, in bones and ashes, but in form as 
when they lived, in body, and, it seemed, almost in substance, 
but grown over each with a mantle of stone, a rime of rock, 
that converted allinto monumental statuary. Here they-were, 
all in wild confusion, all flying in terror from a destiny which 
had nevertheless overtaken them, and all expressing, in their 
positions, the agony of annihilation. It was a fearful picture of 
fate, a grand and terrible, yet mournful, revealment of the lust 
moment of a world's perdition. 

Merry’s flesh again crept on his bones; but he remembered 
all was stone around him, and advanced, looking with min- 
gled fear and admiration upon the varied figures occupying 
this subterraneous world, where all was left as in the moment 
of destruction, save that the rocks which had fallen and cov- 
ered all with a new firmament, had here and there 
to the floor, forming piles and mounds that crushed h 
of animals beneath ¢hem, aud in other places had poured 
floods of petrifying moisture that converted groups of bodies 
into mountains of spar. Here, among strange plants and 
trees of primeval forests, whose trunks formed stalactitic pil- 
lars supporting the roof, Merry beheld the magnificent mon- 
sters first revealed to human eye by the labors of the geolo- 
gist, though revealed only in fragments—the Mastodon, with 
his mighty tusks. huge and strong enough to toss a mountain 
into the air; the Megatherium, with claws to tear up trees, 
and armor upon his back to sustain them in the fall; the tre- 
mendous Dinotherium, with teeth that dredged the bottoms of 
lakes and rivers, and, hooked to some overhanging rock or 
tree, supported the watery sluggard in his sleep; the great 
Saurians—huge and hideously formed reptiles, to which the 
crocodiles and anacondas of our own day were as carthworms 
and lizards; with the primordial horse, ox, rhinoceros, and 
other animals without numberand without name; all huddled 
together, and man, their enemy and master, with them, in & 
confusion of terror that reduced all to equality and fellowship 
in misery. 

Through this vast hall, following the course of the brook, 
on which he relied to guide him back to the realms of day, 
Merry pursued his discovery, examining with interest the ve 
rious shapes on either side. But by and by they ceased to 
appear: he had reached the end of the Hall of Flight. 

A few steps conducted him into another chamber, where his 
eyes fell upon a sweeter scene. It was a shepherd wa! 
his flocks, all, shepherd and flocks alike, of stone, and 
seeming to have passed to death in a dreamy unconsciousness 
of their fate. Here terror and anguish were no longer seen; 
and Merry fancied he was about to behold the inhabitants of 
the ancient world in a better aspect, in their natural state and 
appearance as when they lived. ‘ Yes,” quoth he, well 
pleased with the prospect—for the universal agony he had 
passed through chilled him to the heart—‘I have seen how 
they died; I shall now see, perhaps, how they lived.’ 

And so he did; for having proceeded a few yards further, 
he found himself upon a huge subterraneous ba whereon 
were countless hosts of men, with sword and spear, arrow, 
javelin, and war-club, with horses and chariots, ng a fi 
rious battle—in the very midst of which their , it 
seemed, had come u them. As they were en $0 
they had perished, each his sword at his fellow's throat, 
trampling under foot and hoof, crushing with chariot wheels, 
thrusting with lances, piercing with darts and arrows, 
and destroying. Thus it was with them, even with e 
at their elbow, their world falling to pieces under their’ feet. 
Upon the borders of death, they were anticipating his coming; 
with one foot in the balance of judgement, they were 
with them the blood of rapine and murder, to weigh 
down in condemnation for ever. 
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- the Miner, “and so they do in the 
oe busily engaged in-cutting short for one 
ther the little moment of life assigned them by nature—all 
eager adding gall and wormwood to the little cup of 
aol their destiny allows them—all hot to prove their 
beasts of the field, by exceeding them in 


toe i midnight battle-field Merry made his way 
mangled and disfigured corses, retaining, even in stone, 
looks of the dying and of death, vestiges of the pas- 
which impelled them to strife and attended them in 
re was the fiery youth urged by the love of 
Jove called noble and generous, though it aims at 
the world with orphans; there the veteran, to 
made slaughter an exciting pastime. Here 
i hting for his sixpence; there the great 
fg oe men to die in a ditch, that he mi; 
future ages renowned in story. Here was seen 
the grasp of rage and desperation ; there 
the wounded quarter which the victor denied, and 
here the victor, himself at last perishing, seemed to entreat 
Heaven the mercy he had denied his fellows; while the 
tortions of agony and despair spoke to the late but una- 
vailing remorses of the dying. In short, it was a battle-field, 
in which Merry the Miner, as he himself hinted in his half 
uttered , saw nothing that he might not have 
seen in ‘a foughten field’ in the world above. 
By and by he had passed it through, glad to escape its 
shocking spectacles. He then entered a passage looking 
like the broad street of a half ruined city, with houses on ei- 
ther side, some overthrown, some shected over with spar, but 
all wild, and antique, and strange-looking, like the buried 
structures of Herculaneum, or still more the ancient subter- 
ranean cities of the East. 

Here the first sight that struck Merry’s eyes was a knot of 
ferocious looking men, sitting round a slab of stone, gambling ; 
at least, so they appeared to Merry, to whom the avaricious 
exultation of one, who held aloft what seemed a bag of coin 
just won; the despairing looks of a second, who clasped his 
hands in the frenzy of conscious ruin; the scowl of a third, 
who seemed also a loser; with the villany of a fourth, who, 
while appearing to sympathize on one side of his face with the 
winner, on the other with the losers, was slyly abstracting a 
second bag of money from the table; were proofs of the na- 
ture of their employment not to be mistaken. 

Merry saw and felt the moral of the scene. He was struck 
with the brutal triumph of the winner, whose happiness was 
the mi of at least one other; with the humiliating grief 
of at otis with the frowning ferocity of the third man, 
who locked as if thirsting for thé bloo@ of the victor; above 
all, with the base roguery of the fourth, who made no diffi- 
culty of stealing the treasure he could not otherwise hope to 
master. 

Merry the Miner saw and felt all this; and could, had any 
one been by, have moralized very prettily on the debasing ef- 
fects of avarice. But while he saw and felt, and was able to 
moralize, the very passion he saw thus variously personified, 
stole into his bosom; and he longed to possess the bags of 
coin, 80 temptingly displayed. He forgot he was among the 

of a doomed world, and was again a gold-hunter. He 
snatched at the bag in the winner’s hand; but bag and hand 
were alike marble. He drew his hammer, and with a blow 
shattered the arm of the gambler ; and down it dropped, with 
i clanging, on the stone floor. Another blow crushed 
the hand and bag to pieces, and Merry’s hopes were gratified. 
Out rolled upon the floor a nest of antique golden coins, which 
, after admiring a moment, clapped into his sack, 
among his other treasures. He then attacked the second 
bag, and after a deal of hammering, for it was fast cemented 
to the stone table, succeeded in breaking it also, and scizing 
its precious contents. 

Merry proceeded onward, swelling with hope and joy. He 
had forgotten his wonder and curiosity ya + ancient 
world, and its strange discovery; his thoughts were now, not 
of the sins and destruction of its people, but of their wealth, 
of which he deemed himself the heir apparent. 

His next step brought him to a booth or shop, where stood 
—was ita money-changer, or an old clothesman and pawn- 
broker? Merry could not tell, for the booth, was half filled up 
with petrifaction, which encased the old man up to the middle, 
and held also a customer, a poor old tattered woman, glued 
to his shopboard; but it was quite evident the hoary sinner 
was cheating her—selling her the ragged mantle he held in 
his hand for twenty times its value, or buying it—if a buyer— 
tt as great a profit. 

«How strange and pitiable,” quoth Merry the Miner, 

that men should cheat for mon i 
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from the shopman’s girdle, where it hung suspended, a purse 

of gold, the only valuable in the booth, which, as far as Merry 

could r, the petrified flood had not swallowed up. 

ng tsa af man won need jar mardored bye 

. ly of a man whom just m te 

‘ng out his brains with a club. ois . 

of How vile,” quoth Merry the Miner, ‘‘ must be that love 

of gold which drives men to robbery'and murder !"’ Thus vent- 

ie ndignation, he smote from the robber’s fist the fruits 
double crime, and transforred them 06 his own pockes. 





rob |} of all, there was not one 








—_ few more and himselfin a a 
t public place, where, among a multitude of people 
fering after pennies with as mach eagerness as if salvation 
were in them, sat judges upon tribunals, dealing out justice, 
and some of them, as Merry thought, dealing it out at a very 
good price. Certainly, he saw one very hal looking 
old gentleman fulminating the terrors of the law, with one 
hand outstretched against an unhappy complainant, whilst the 
other, extended behind him, was receiving a douceur dropped 
into it by the richer defendant. At another tribunal stood a 
man, evidently a bankrupt, dragged by clamorous creditors 
before the tribunal, yet escaping their s by an oath of 
destitution, which he confirmed by raising his hands to heaven, 
moe disclosing a well crammed purse conecaled under his 
taantle. 

‘‘ And men will even commit perjury for money!” thought 
Merry, who, as he helped himself to the wages of corruption 
and perjury, began to feel somewhat uneasy at these exempli- 
fications of the effects of the love of gold upon human nature. 
He turned to the market house, and there beheld a father 
selling his children into slavery, a mother bartering away her 
daughter for a price.—In short, he saw enough to convince 
him that man’s god was gold; and that of all gods it demand- 
ed the richest sacrifices of its votary—the sacrifice of his head 
= heart, of his honor, virtue, happiness—nay, of his soul 
itself. 

Merry’s uneasiness increased. “Truly,” quoth he, “ if 
men will do these things for gold, it must be a cursed thing. 
How know I that it will not enchant me also into villany ?” 
He began to ask himself whether he had never defrauded, 
robbed, murdered, borne false witness, or done other evil for 
lucre’s sake. It was a great satisfaction to him to be assured 
he had not, and to believe he never could. Nevertheless, he 
could not divest himself of a degree of consternation that fast- 
ened upon his spirit, while yielding himself to a passion whose 
debasing effects upon others he saw pictured around him in 
acts of meanness and iniquity of every grade and dye. 

He could not divest himself of his fear; but neither could 
he divest himself of his covetousness; and he acccordingly 
went on his way, exploring the buried city, and ravishing the 
treasures of the dead, of which, having prodigious success, he 
soon collected more than he could carry, or his sack contain; 
so that he was obliged to ae it twice or thrice on the path, 
leaving shining heaps, which he designed removing afterwards 
at his leisure. 

His success was the greater for his having, after a time, 
hit upon a new branch of exploration. He had often looked 
with a curious eye upon the buildings that bounded the street 
on oither cide, huge, strange structures, hore lying in ruins, 
there still standing, but almost lost under thick shrouds of 
spar. It struck him that if he could by any means make his 
way into the interior of these houses, he might light upon 
treasures of much more value than all the purses he could 
hope to filch from the corses in the street. Nor was he dis- 
appointed; for having at last found houses with penctrable 
doors, he entered them, looking with awe upon their stony 
inhabitants, some feasting, or seeming to feast, at rich tables, 
some sleeping the sleep of death in couches of marble; and with 
a delight that soon banished his awe, upon the rich golden 
vessels and ornaments, the treasures of the banqueting room, 
for which there was no longer an owner. 

Such visits into different houses enabled him rapidly to in- 
crease the number of piles, by which he marked his way along 
the street, though, in his progress, he sometimes stepped into 
mansions where nothing was gained but wisdom. Once he 
entered a huge building, in which he anticipated an unusual 
store of treasure; but found himself in a prison filled with 
felons expiating in chains crimes, which, for aught he knew, 
the lust of pelf had driven them to commit. Another time, 
he got into a madhouse, where, among other bedlamites rav- 
ing in stone, was doubtless the usual proportion of cases where 
the loss of gold, or the fear. of losing it, had converted the 
children of God into gibbering monkeys. 

Again, he found himself in a madhouse of another kind, or 
rather madhouse and prison in one; a hall of legislation, 
where fools were destroying a nation, and knaves pilfering it, 
and both parties quarreling upon the question which best de- 
served the name of patriots. 

Merry’s next visit was into a mansion of greater importance 
than any yet entered. It was a royal palace, the court of 6 

re-Adamitic sovereign ; where, among the ruins of his world, 

is kingdom, his house, sat the piece of hardened clay that 
hac held itself superior to other clay, which it had worried and 
agonized, trampled, racked and decapi according to its 
sublime will and pleasure, and been allowed to do so by the 
other clay, the millions of pieces that owned its rule, because, 
enough to conceive the su- 
perior convenience of freedom, or having conceived it, who 
was not willing to sell his thought, and his liberty, for a piece 
of money. Here sat the monarch surrounded by his court ; 
his generals who ravaged foreign countries to increase his 
grandeur, his ministers ped vee besom at home for a 
similar purpose. Here were his buffoons and parasites, the 
soft of his pleasure and the instruments of his wrath ; 

















and || who now cursed his fate, and now the fatal avarice 
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geniuses, bought patriots, slaves—e mighty herd of 
servility —— ach dep char oll ven 00 teal, gleel 
ous in the pomp of their golden trappings, which the incrust- 


Merry the Miner was too great a democrat to be daunted 
at the sight of a king and court. In truth, he saw nothing so 
impressive and interesting in king or courtier, as the golden 
ornaments on their persons.-~Thus it must be with the glori- 
ous, when the unsophisticated make their acquaintaince in the 
grave. The tomb-rat loves your great man only for his tend- 
erer flesh; and the Arab of the ian catacombs sees noth- 
ing in a mummied Pharaoh, but an inflammable back-log for 
his kitchen fire. 

Merry lighted a new pine knot, and then with eyes that 
gloated in joy over the yet gorgeous assemblage, 
fell to work in his vocation of plunder. He yielded royalty 
se much observance as to commence operations on 
the monarch’s knocking from his anointed head the 
golden crown none remained to honor or envy, and from 
his jeweled hand the sceptre that was no longer the talisman 
of authority. To these the insatiate Merry added the chains 
of gold diamonds around his majestic neck; when, hav- 
ing despoiled the flinty monarch of every valuable, he turned 
to his royal consort and progeny, and to his ministers and flat- 
terers, all of whom he in like manner disencumbered of their 
Jeweled trappings. 

And now, after an hour or two of labor hard and unremit- 
ting—for it was no easy task to detach the precious relics 
from their crusts of stone—Merry the Miner paused to con- 
gratulate himself upon his success. He looked at his piles 
with joy: there were enough of them to occupy him a day— 
nay, many days—in removing them from the cave. He clap- 
ped his hands, he laughed, he almost danced ; he was a happy 
man, he was a rich one; “ Ay,” quoth he, with exultation, “I 
am the richest man in the world!” 

With that, he sat down to rest his weary bones—for, truly, 
his labor had well nigh exhausted his strength—and to enjoy 
in prospect the happiness which such store of wealth seemed 
to assure him. The delight of revery was added to the lan- 
guor of fatigue; and while his imagination took the airiest 
flights, a pleasant lassitude stole over every limb. It was a 
strange spectacle he presented, as he sat in that damp char- 
nel-house, where objects, dimly revealed by his torch, put on 
a double ghastliness—the living man rejoicing over the trea- 
sures and hopes, of which the dead around him spoke the hol- 
low vanity. But Merry thought not of the dead ; how could 

, whose were of lands and houses—glorious domains 
spreading around him with palaces on them, and flocks and 
herds, and hamlets and villages—nay, towns and cities; for 
Merry the Mine: wee alvoady.loying his lands out in town- 
lots, and calculating the profits 
he think of the d orjof death? 

No—Merry the Miner troubled himself not at all with the 
monumental statues around him; but by and by, having at 
length rested his bones, and settled his plan for doubling his 
money at the expense of his neighbors, he bethought him of 
rising, and removing his treasures forthwith from the cave. 

He bethought him of rising, and attempted to do so—but 

lin vain. A sudden palsy bad seized upon his body; there 
was a numbness or stiffness in every joint, and it was increasing 
every moment. A terrible idea entered his mind; his heart 
leaped with perturbation—it seemed almost the only muscle 
capable of motion. He looked down upon his limbs: they 
were already thickly crusted over with spar, which the hnmid 
atmosphere of the cave was depositing around them with fear- 
ful rapidity. He felt the cold stone stiffening on his fingers 
and freezing on his cheeks—He, also, was becoming a petri- 
faction—a man of stone, like all around him! His treasures, 
his darling treasures, attacked by the subtle vapor, had al- 
ready vanished from his eyes. 

But what cared Merry for treasure now? Terrorand anguish 
seized uper his spirit; he gathered all his energies into an 
effort, and struggled furiously to burst his bonds of stone. As‘ 
well might the wild-goat struggle in the embrace of an ana- 
conda, a fly in the meshes of a spider. The incrustation 
crackled around him, and then was firmer than ever: he 
could neither move hand nor foot: he was a rock, and part 
and parcel of the rock on which he sat. 

Thus a prisoner, a breathing corse, a living fossil, Merry 
gave himself up to despair, and raved and shrieked, until 
affrighted at the echoes of his own voice. It seemed, indeed, 
as they reverberated among the ruined walls of the palace, 
and through the distant streets, as if all the inhabitants of this 
petrified world had found their voices, and replied to him 
with yells as wild as his own. But shrieks and struggles 
were alike vain; and by and by he found himeelf deprived of 
the power even of uttering acry. The stony concretion was 
gathering around his throat jaws, and moun to his 
lips; where, though his warm breath had as Ts Seeeeee the 
insidious vapor, it threatened soon to attack him with suffo- 
cation. In afew moments, and what would remain of Merry 
the Miner? 

In those few moments, how deep was the agony, how wild 
the terror, how distracting the thoughts of the Merry, 

t pra- 
voked it, now thought bitterly of his a ing death, and 
now still more bit! of the long life miserably wasted—~ 
wasted in a pursuit which bed brought him nctbing but wo. 


the speculation: how could 

















and ruin. - Nothing-that was 
dening, but Merry 
in those moments of imprisonment so strange and fearful. 
But the stone still grew around him and by and by, as the 
incrusting matter thickened at his mouth and nostrils, he felt 
that he hnad-but another breath to draw; and then perish. 
At that moment, the sound of ee a single, tremen- 
e Merry’s blood froze 
with fear. That dreadful note seemed to thrill the dead as 
well as the living. To Merry’s eyes, dim and filming, but 
not yet it seemed as if each statue started with 
fear; he heard, or fancied he heard, the rattling of their spe 
garments, and a dull sad moan issuing from thei i 
a ne ener oe | a + aa elle Nema 
ing fire, in which a figure as of a fallen angel, ma- 
jestic in mien, terrible yet mournful in and on his brow 
the name of the Inexorable, holding in his hand a flaming 
sword, with which he touched the stony corses one by one, 
ing the words of condemnation; and wheresoever he 
touched, a Ronee seemed to spring up within the statue, alurid, 
tormenting fire, that shone through it as a lamp hidden within 
an 


alabaster vase. 

“ Thou,”—he cried, with a voice as dreadful and mournful 
as his visage, touching at the same time the monarch, in whose 
body the fires immediately —“ Thou, because thou 
didst hold thyselfas the Lord of them thou was sent to serve: 
—Ye”’ ing the ministers—‘ because ye were the tools 
of his passions, who should have been counsellors of wisdom 
and goodness: Ye”—to the courtiers—*“‘ because ye were idol- 
aters and man-worshippers;” and so on, until he had reached, 
in his course, the unhappy Merry, who, beholding the sword 
of the Inexorable thus stretched above Ais head, at last betook 
himself to aid for a means which, in his distraction he had 
not yet thought of—he muttered a prayer, not audibly, for his 
lips were now sealed, but in the deep recesses of his spirit. 

The sword was turned aside; and with the sad and solemn 
utterance‘ He that hath time left to pray, hath yet time to 
escape the judgement’’—the apparition glided away to resume 
his judgement of others. The rocky covering at the same 
moment melted away from Merry’s body; and he, forgetting 
his gold, his implements, his torches—forgetting every thing 
but the terror that infused strength into his liberated limbs, 
fled from the scene amain. He fled, lighted at a distance by 
the fires kindled by the Inexorable; whose voice Merry could 
long hear pronouncing in the street, the prison and the city, 
and upon the battle-field. the words of doom: “ Thou, for thy 
blood guiltiness! Thou, for thy perjury! Thou, for thy covet- 
ousness! Thou, for thy ambition!” at every word setting some 
enclosed spirit in flames, until the whole cavern gleamed with 
the lights of hell. 

These lights pursued the flying Merry until he had almost 


reached the outlet of the cavern; when the howlings of his || 


faithful dog directed him to the passage. Dashing through 
the orifice, and scarcely pausing sven to catch up his gun, he 
fled down the ravine and the course of the brook, running like 
a madman until he reached at length his own deserted home. 


He entered it a poorer man than he had left it in the morn- || 


ing; bis sack and all the implements of his pursuit having 
been abandoned in the cave, along with the fragments of gold 
he had picked up in the brook, not to speak of the more mag- 
nificent treasures gathered in the cave itself. 

But if Merry the Miner was now a poorer man, he was 
also, or at least he thought himself, a much wiser and better 
one than he had ever been before. Gold-hunting he imme- 
diately forswore, as a soul-endangering occupation; he be- 
came, moreover, exceedingly devout, and somewhat industri- 
cus, having resolved, as he said, to be content with honest 
poverty for the remainder of his days. 

His story, as might be expected, produced no common sen- 
sation among his neighbors, some of whom, to Merry’s aston- 
ishment and grief, (for he told his story fer the purpose, and 
with the expectation, of deterring them from all covetousness,) 
proposed to him to conduct them to his wondrous cave ; 
where, for such a prize as he had abandoned, many of them 
swore they were willing to face not only his devil, for so they 
contemptuously cailed the condemning spirit, but all the devils 
that were ever heard of. This Merry very resolutely refused 
to do: he had taken a vow never to go nigh the place again, 
putting himself in the way of temptation; it was as much as 
his soul was worth. They then bade him instruct them where 
to find it. This, also, Merry positively declined, Strong in 
his newborn virtue, was determined no unlucky sinner 
should, through his means, be put in the way of perdition ; he 
would save the souls of his friends, he declared, as well as his 
own. 

Upon this, his neighbors instituted a search through the 
mountains, in hopes of discovering the cave; but after several 


weeks’ exploration, gave up the aitempt in despair, some of 


them revenging their failure on Merry by pronouncing him a 
dreamer, and declaring that ibe whole ey his 

account of the cave, the treasures, the ified bodies, the ad- 

judging angel, was a mere fiction of a distempered brain. 

As for Merry himself, he little regarded the imputation, 
but remained at home, practising those virtues of industry and 
era 3} seemed - Peg hy an altered man, until— 
sorry I am to say it, but so the legend of him—he 
grew tired of them. Whether it was that he found honest 
poverty by no means 80 agreeable or profitable as he hoped 


that he, by and by, began to neglect his cornfield, to be an ir- 
regular and uent visiter at the religious meetings, which 
he had for a while faithfully attended, and was again after a 
time, seen on his solitary rambles among the mountains: 

Yes, Merry the Miner was once more seen with dog and 
gun bending his way towards the hills ; Merry the Minerhad 
forgotten his religion and his vow, and returned to his original 
lone and ancient passion. He had thought upon the matter, 
and he thought a happy thought. The cave was accursed 
and forbidden ground, to be sure, with all its mysterious trea- 
sures; but the brook that rolled from it, bearing coins and 
jewels, to be scattered unregarded on its bed—there was noth- 
ing unholy, nothing perilous in the brook: —— not 
Merry the Miner lay claim to its unforbidden riches? 

At this thought, Merry the Miner was conquered; he 
snatched his gun, he called his dog, and set out in quest of the 
brook. That brook, however, to his surprise and consterna- 
tion, was no where to be found. There were a thousand brooks 
rolling down the mountain, but in none could Merry dis- 
cover the singular runnel of the cave. In the agitation of 
| his mind both while going and returning from the cavern, he} 
had forgotten to take any note of the path by which he had | 
reached it: and now the place of the brook, and the features | 
that distinguished it from others, were alike forgotten. Had | 
he lost it then? was he to be denied even the possession of | 
its little treasures ? 5 | 

Merry the Miner waxed wroth with his hard fortune, and | 
took another vow ; he swore he would find that brook again, | 
if he sought it to his dying day. 

And this vow, it is believed, he religiously kept. Year after | 
year, he was seen wending his solitary way up the mountains, | 
‘exploring every little stream, every foamy torrent, every dried | 
\up channel, with an eager, hopeful eye. Year after year, the 
search was continued, with the same eagerness, the same hope, | 
the same ill-fortune. His dog died with old age: Merry him- | 
| grew palsied with years; but still, day by day, his thin gray | 
| hairs were seen fluttering in the breeze, as he tottered along 
the mountain paths with zeal, as in his better years, in quest | 
of the golden brook and perilous cavern. 

How long the quest continued, and when or how it ended, | 
no one ever knew. Merry at last vanished from men’s eyes, 
jand wasiseen no more stealing like a ghost among the woods | 
and hills: but what had been his fate could be only conjectured. | 
Some few years after he disappeared, a skeleton was found | 
by a party of hunters in a desolate place among the moun- | 
tains. It was generally believed to be that of the poor gald-_ 
hunter, who had perished in some unknown way in his un- 
| friended rambles. 
| Others there were who rejected the commun belief. Ac-' 
|cording to them, Merry the Miner had again lighted en his 
\long sought rivulet, had again entered his mystic cave; and 
| would there, perhaps, be discovered by some future adventurer, | 
'a man of stone like the shapes around him. 

















Tue Biter Bitten.—A man, in the dress of a workman, | 


came to London to negotiate a 
ing asked whether the French 





|| wae lately walking in the streets of Berlin with a packet in| 
| his hand, sealed with five seals, and inscribed with an address, || 
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How blest the Farmer’s simple life | 
ee it yields! 

Far from the w: $ tempestuous strife 

Free, ’mid the scented fields! 

When Morning woos, with roseate hue, 
O’er the far hills away, 

His footsteps brush the silvery dew, 
To greet the welcoming day. 

When Sol’s first beam in glory glows 
And blithe the sky-lark’s song, 

Pleased, to his toil the Farmer goes, 
With cheerful steps along. 

While Noon broods o’er the sultry sky, 
And sunbeams fierce are cast, 
Where the cool streamlet wanders by, 

He shares his sweet repast. 


When Twilight’s gentlest shadows fall 
Along the darkening plain, 

He lists his faithful watch-deg’s call, 
To warn the listening train. 


Down the green lane young hurrying feet 
Their eager pathway press ; 
His loved ones come in joy to greet, 
And claim their sire’s caress. 


Then, when the evening prayer is said, 
And Heaven with praise is blest, 

How sweet recliaes his weary head 
On Slumber’s couch of rest! 


Nor deem that fears his dreams alarm, 
Nor cares, with carking din: 

Without, his dogs will guard from harm; 
And all is peace within. 


Oh, ye who run in Folly’s race, 
To win a worthless prize ! 
Learn, from the simple tale we trace, 
Where true contentment lies ! 


Ho! monarch! flushed with Glory’s pride', . 
Thou painted, gilded thing! 

Hie to the free-born Farmer’s side, 
And learn to be a king! 








Anecpotes or Lean Men.—A reverend doctor, of my 


ghostly appearance. was one day accosted by a fellow 
the following salutation: “ Well, doctor, I hope 

ken care of your soul?” 

vine. 
caring for.” 


you have ws 
“Why, my friend?” said the d- 
“ Because,”’ said the other, “‘ your body is not worth 


When the Duke de Choiseuil, a remarkably meagre ma, 
ace, Charles Townsend be 
vernment had sent the 
liminaries of a treaty, answered, “I do not know; but 
have sent the outline of an ambassador.” 

A poor diminutive Frenchman, being ordered 


his San 





and a note that it contained one hundred thalers in treasury | grado to drink a quart of ptisan daily, replied, with a heay 
| bills. As the bearer appeared to be at a loss, he was ac-'| sigh, “Alas! doctor, that is impossible, since I only holds 
|,costed by a passer-by, who asked him what he was look- |; pint. ‘ . 

ing for. The simple countryman placed the packet in the| A remarkable case of leanness is mentioned by Sorry, of 
\inquirer’s hands, and requested that he would read the ad- | priest, who became so thin, and dry in all his articulations, 
‘dress. ‘“ Why! this letter is for me: I have been expect- | that at last he was unable to go through the celebration 
ing it for a long while!’ The messenger upon this demanded | 





mass, as his joints and spine would crack in so loud. and” 


| ten thalers for the carriage of the packet, which was readily | 
| paid, with a liberal addition to the porter.—The new posses-| 
| sor of the packet hastened to an obscure corner to examine his | 
‘prize, but, on breaking the seals, found nothing but a few | 
| sheets of blank paper, on which was written ‘ Done !’ 

| Ineentous Catcutation.—In one of the spinning and | 
| power-loom establishments in Bury, there are 1,140 looms at | 
‘work. An intelligent book-keeper employed at these works | 
‘has made the following curious calculation, namely: The | 
| shuttle of each loom, in traversing through the shed formed | 
by the warp, passes over a space of 4 feet 6 inches at least, 

some more but none less than that. Whilst at work, the shut- 

tle is thrown 100 times per minutes, or 27,000 feet per hour. 

The looms are in operation twelve hours perday, consequently 

each shuttle traverses 324,000 feet or 61 miles 640 yards in 

one day. Among so many looms, there will be always some 

standing from various causes. Allowing, then, 140 out of the 

1,140 to be the average number standing, and assuming that 

1,000 are kept constantly going for twelve hours each day, | 
these shuttles will travel 51,363 miles and 1,120 yards each | 
day, or through a space almost equal to 24 times the circum- 
ference of the earth, in the short period of twelve hours. 


Tue Sanctity or Home.—On the maxim that ‘ eve 

















man’s house is his castle,’ Lord Chatham made the following 
beautiful remarks: “ The poorest may in his cottage bid de- 
fiance to all the forces of the crown. It may be frail—its roof 
may shake—the wind may blow through it—the 
enter—the wind may enter—but the King of England cannot 
enter! All his power dare not cross the threshhold of that 
tuined tevement.”’; * 








strange a manner at every genuflexion, that the faithful wer 
terrified, and the faithless laughed. 





Loxcevity.—The death of Joseph Friskin, at the age, # 
is believed, of one hundred and twelve years, ( 
some sensation here. This remarkable person continued hak, 
vigorous and active minded, tll within a few months of offis 
demise. He was an African negro, the son and prospective 
heir of achief. He uniformly stated that he was twenty 
of age when he came to this country, and that he had 
here before the Rebellion. He was domestic servant to Loa 
Lovat in 1745, and to his dying hour he gave the most vivid 
description of the blockade of Edinburgh, He continued with 
Lady Lovat after the execution of her husband. He becam 
cook on board ship, and escaped from the Royal hier 
‘brave Kempenfelt went down with twice five met, 
in 1782. English papet 


Devotion 1x Women.—Devotion, I believe, exalts s¥ 
man’s beauty to its highest perfection. There is n0 
so beautiful as the Madonna; and if I were a woman;(l well 
be religious, if from no other motive than just from vey: 
No one doubts that the human countenance is . 
feelings cherished in the heart, and she who cherishent* 
mild, benevolent and Christian affections cannot be 
wise than very pretty. If there are any ugly women # 
world, it is because they have not een brought up 
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EPIGRAM—A LAZY BARBER. 3 
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The Great Contest, and the Result.—The most protracted 
and ardent political struggle ever held in this or any other 
State terminated at sunset on Wednesday evening. Threugh- 
out the whole of the past year, it has been carried on with de- 
termined and increasing energy, and the exertions put forth 
during the past month and through the Three Days of Elec- 
tion were truly unparalleled. The vote is of course beyond 
all precedent—certainly not less in the aggregate than 400,- 
900. Every politician has striven as if conscious that the po- 
litical destinies of the Union depended on the issue in New- 
York ; and the People who are professedly indifferent to poli- 
tics acted under the impression that on their votes depended 
the establishment or rejection of the Sub-Treasury policy.— 
Never was there a greater stake to enlist feeling or stimulate 
exertion. 

From the close of the last year’s Election up to September 
Jast, the Whigs counted with confidence on carrying the State 
by a handsome majority. Their opponents were at first panic- 
struck, but were continually acquiring confidence. When the 
Maine Election resulted favorably to the Administratlon the 
tide turned, and the newly victorious party were more con- 
fident of success here. Ohio and Pennsylvania so completely 
disappointed the calculations of the Whigs, and the latter so 
far exceeded those of the triumphant party, that the result in 
our own State was regarded, not alone by the Administration 
party, asno longer doubtful. At least half the Whigs in the 
State, and all of both parties out of it, deemed the reélection 
of Gov. Marcy and the general success of his party in New- 
York as fully settled. The Whigs, however, continued their 
preparations and their exertions—only the more desperately 
that the victory seemed through no fault of theirs to be fading 
from their-grasp; and one week before Election, the more 
ardent and active were again reassured by interchanges of 
feeling and intelligence, and once more marching forward to 
the conflict with high hopes of victory. 


“ 


The Administration party, though less sanguine of success || 


during the last few days, especially in the city, than they had 
been, yet entertained no doubt of Gov. Marcy’s reélection. 
Their efforts to secure victory were not and could not be ex- 
ceeded. But neither party lost any thing for want of exer- 
tions or means. All the legal votes which could be polled by 
either party through the State were polled, and we believe 
some more. ur city has polled more than ever before by 
neara thousand, but not so many in proportion to the number 
of actual voters—in short, there were not so many illegal 
votes polled—as there were last April. We estimate, how- 
ever, that there were full two thousand votes cast by men 
who had no legal right, or who had already voted once ; and 
the defeated party believe more than half of these were cast 
against them. There should, there must be new guards 
placed around the Right of Suffrage to secure it from system- 
atic violation. What legal voter can longer oppose or be in- 
different to so necessary a provision ? 

The first day was stormy and inclement—16,000 votes 
Polled in the city—the Administration party working hardest, 
and probably coming out ahead. Tuesday was bright and 
clear—both parties did their utmost, and the Whigs leading 
st the close of the poll very handsomely. On Wednesday, the 
city was scoured—the Whigs leading strongly in the morning ; 
their opponents rallying from noon to three o’clock, and the 
Whigs bringing up during the last hour. At several polls a 
number were waiting to vote when the polls were closed ac- 
cording to law. It was the general impression then, as the 
canvass has shown, that the Whigs were about a thousand 
ahead in the city. 

The excitement throughout was great, of course; but every 
Precaution had been taken by the city authorities, and the 
most perfect order was generally preserved. A few personal 
reucontres were unavoidable, but promptly and energetically 
“appressed. There was never a more orderly election. 

And so, with a tremendous meeting in and about Masonic, 
and a procession thence of thousands, when the returns were 
received, to the residences of the Whig Congresamen elect 
und the Mayor, closed the Great Contest in the Commercial 








The Returns.—We see 


Counties, Sewarp. 
New-York... .cccccesss 842 
Dintahatas on 00+ 000cends 585 
Ulater ..ccsceccccccee 985! 
Albany seer cee sesese 
Rensselaer .......+++- 582 
Saratoga .csccccesess 275 
Schenectady......+2.. 72 
Washington ..........2070 
WR cecccccccceces 150 
Fulton. ....sccseseess 300 
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partial and imperfect election returns. The reported major- 
ities for Governor so far are as follows? 


Counties, Marcy. 
Suffolk. . 20+ eves ceeees 1007 
Queens. soos cecescccees 32 
Ki eeee ee ee ee eee eae 68 
eeeeeeeeeeee 12 
Westchester .......++. 433 
Putmam «2... cee ceeees 550 
Rockland. ...ssssssess 649 
Orange..ccesesssecees 147 
Sullivan .ccccocccccese 105 
Delaware. ..ccsecceces 700 


|} Onondaga ...+..sse00s 200 
Madison, doubtful. 
Essex, large. 


Columbia......e.ee00. 5 
Greene, doubtful. 

Montgomery .-++ +--+ 200 
Herkimer «...++++++2-1100 
5608 Oneida.........+se++- 600 


| Seward’s maj. thus far.. 1125 5608 

If these reports are correct, as we believe in the main they 
are, though not in each particular, Mr. Seward must be elect- 
ed by over 10,000 majority. He will go to the Cayuga Bridge 
ahead, leaving him the immense Whig majority of the West 
as solid capital. His gain, as compared with 1834, when he 
was beaten 13,000, is already more than 15,000. 

We condense the following reports from the several Coun- 

ties : 
New-York elects four Whig Congressmen by about 1,300 
majority—2 gain; the whole Whig Assembly ticket by 1,000 
to 1,400, and gives the Senator about 1,100. As he (Judge 
Furman, of Brooklyn) is about tied with kis competitor in 
the other Counties of the District—Kings and Richmond— 
he is elected by over 1,000—a Whig gain. 

Kings elects one Whig and one Adm. Assemblyman, and 
probably gives Marcy a trifling majority. 

Queens has gone Administration by a few votes, electing 
Elias Hicks to the Assembly by 32 majority over John A. 
King. We have put the Governor a little higher. 

Suffolk is but partly heard from—754 Adm, majority. The 
strong Whig town of Southamptén is yet to come in; also 
several on the other side. Probably the Adm. ticket has at 
| least 1,000 all around. 

Rockland elects the Adm. ticket by near 500. This sends 
Mr. Montanye to Congress by about 500. . 

Westchester gives Gov. Marcy about 438, Mr. Kemble for 
Congress 376, and probably full 400 for Senator and Assembly. 

Putnam is reported about 500 Adm. Congressman said 
to be 530; Governor, &c. less. 

Orange has given Gov. Marcy 147, Hon. Nath. Jones for 
| Congress about the same, and, according to the latest account, 
\elected the Adm. Assemblymen also by about 50. The first 
report elected the Whigs by 30. 

Dutchess has gone Whig entire. Seward 585; Congress 
and County tickets higher—probably 700. 

Delaware has gone Administration as usual, but by a re- 
duced majority. Whig report 800, which is probably too low. 

Ulster is reported this morning to have given Seward 1,014 
majority !—and to have given at least as much for the entire 
Whig ticket. This was unexpected by any body. 

Sullivan reported 106 Administration majority. 

Greene very close—probably Adm. by a small majority. 
The Coxsackie Standard hopes for 200; the Catskill Whig 
report claims 150 for Seward in all but two towns, which it 
estimates as balanced. If this prove true, it may elect the 
Whig Senator in the Third District, and even the two Con- 
gressmen from Columbia, Greene and Schoharie. 

Columbia is reported Administration, by a very close vote 
—probably 100 majority. 

. Albany has gone Whig by about 700. Seward 672; Bar- 
nard for Congress higher. Clean ticket. City over 600. 

Rensselaer all Whig by 600. Hunt for Congress 582 over 
Vail. 

Saratoga all Whig by 250. 

Schenectady ditto, by about 90. These twe Counties elect 
Anson Brown to Congress by over 300. 

Washington strongly Whig. Reported 1,900! 

Warren has elected a Conservative to the Assembly by 
Whig votes, and is reported 150 for Seward! We cannot 
credit this. If only 150 the other way, the Whigs have gain- 
ed another Congressman in Warren, Clinton and Essex. 
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Montgomery has gono Adm. by a small majority. 
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ner, Whig, is elected to Congress. 

Schoharie is reported Whig: We doubt. 

Herkimer has given the Administration a good majority. 
Variously reported 800 to 1,200, This elects A. W. Doig of 
Lewis, Adm., to Congress. 

Oneida bas gone strongly Adm.—reported 450 to 700— 

under the influence of the Abolition question. The Abolition 
ists threw away their votes. We believe the Whig Assembly 
ticket will stand better. 
Onondaga sends partial returns, which promise a Whig 
majority of 200. If it has given it, the Whigs have gained 
two Members of Congress (Messrs. V. Birdseye and A. L. 
Foster) in Onondaga and Madison. 

Essex is reported largely Whig- 
heard from. 

In all these Counties fully or partially heard from, the 
Whigs have gained seven Members of Congress beyond doubt, 
three more probably, and two others possibly, in about half 
tne State, besides reélecting the three they had before. The 
Adm. party have held three members certainly, five others 
probably, and perhaps two more in Onondaga and Madison. 
From Otsego, we have only Cherry Valley, 67 Whig, but the 
county is doubtless Administration. But all looks thus far as 
if the Whigs had carried the State by over 10.900, and elect- 
ed twenty-two to twenty-six of the forty Members of Congress. 
(They have tenin the House,) They have gained also inthe 
Senate, but cannot have a majority. In the House, they will 
of course have a majority, but not so large as last year. 


POSTSCRIPT—Qvarto Epition—Saturday Morn- 
ing.—Our advices by this morning’s boat from Albany leave 
no doubt that the Whigs have swept the State. The follow- 
ing are the additional reports: 


It. cannot have been 


Counties. Seward’s maj. Counties. Marcy’s maj. 
Chenango ..seseeseees 350 Otsego. sceesecervveee 750 
Jetierson eee eer eeeees 200 Madison . ee 150 





Essex...esccccesecess 700 
Cortland .....e2-see0+ 600 
Tompkins .......--- «- 250 
Vates .ccccsreseseesss 100 
Wayne. .ccssecssscees 50 
Ontario cock cocccces ce L908 
Monroe .....s0+++e0++1300 


Ogwego srensres serves 150 
1,250 

Seward’s majorities . .. 4,750 
In these Counties .....3,500 
In the former ......++.1,125 

RR TS Total so far...... 4,625 

Of course, it is all day with the whole matter. Witt1am 
H. Sewarp is elected Governor by over 10,000; LutHer 
Brapis Lieutenant by as many ;, probably siz Whig Sena- 
tors out of the eight, and twenty-five Members of Congress 
out of forty—perhaps two or three more—being a gain of all 
over ten. The Assembly is not fully heard from, but the 
Whigs count on EIGHTY certain out of 128, and perhaps ninety. 
There is no doubt of a Whig majority in joint ballot. 

(> The State Officers are to be elected this year. 

*.* There is a report in town that Gen. Erastus Root, 
Whig, is elected to Congress from Delaware and Broome. 
The Greene, Columbia and Schoharie Members ere ssid to 
be doubtful, and the Onondaga and Madison thought to be 
Whig. Ifso, the Whigs may have thirty of the forty Mem- 
bers of Congress! Particulars in our next. 


Ruopve Istanp.—The Legislature of this State on Satur- 
day last elected Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, of Westerly, a Sena- 
tor of the United States for six years from the 4th of March 
next, when the term of Hon. Asher Robbins willexpire. The 
vote stood— , 

For Nathan F. Dixon, Whig. ....«++++++-54 
Benj. B. Thurston, Adm.... ++. +++. «26 
Scattering 2; blank 1 ;—Majority ......+.+—-28 

Mr. Dixon 1s spoken of as a sound and able lawyer, for 
several years Speaker of the House. He is a leading and 
thorough Whig. 

AvasaMa.—The Tuscaloosa Intelligencer affirms that of 
the new House of Representatives of that State, mainly elect- 
ed as Administration men, there are fifty-three ascertained 
Anti-Sub-Treasury men to seventeen Sub-Treasury. T'wenty- 
siz others are not known to have expressed an opinion on that 
subject. Giving all these to the Sub-Treasury, there is a 
clear majority of ten against it. The Senate is said to be Sub- 
Treasury by 2 or 3 majority, but not enough to overbalance 
in joint ballot. 

This is of course one side of the story. The Administra- 











tion presses claim a large majority for the Sub-Treasury. 
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1836. 


LEGISLATURE. 
Counties. 1838—Vance. Shannon. Vance.Baldwin. Ad.Wh. Ad.W. 


Hamilton.... eeee 4717... 4276 4884..1 0..2 
Butler ......22221439  2943..1363 2658 1 0..2 0 
Preble .......+--1761  1198..1654 678 - 
Montgomery ...-.2548 2787..2402 2140..1 0..2 0 
Miami ......+++.1644 1101..1455 3847 
Mercer....+-+e++ 276 443.. 201 265 >0 1..0 2 
754 803.. 572 563 
Allen .cccccccees 543 602.. 469 409 
Hardin... .eeesees 225 251.. 222 123 0..1 0 
Shelby ....-eee0. 721 813.. 592 392 
Lucas. .ccescesee 763 463.. 402 324 1 0..0 1 
Wood. ..eseeee02 548 326.. 493 - 225°° we 
Van Wert....--+. 57 58.. (new Co.) 
Williams .....-+. 233 300.. 159 226 
Putnam ...2..00. 227 364.. 171 184 
Hancock .....++. 505 829.. 316 435 
Henry.....+.++-- 119 98.. 79 97 
Sandusky.....++. 724 824.. 438 564 1 0..1 0 
Seneca....+see++ 959 1172.. 766 918 3 
Erie ..cccccccces daa 314.. (new Co.) 09 1.9 2 
Huron .......---2608  2410..2511 1947 3 
Richland ......-.1852 3363..1474 2390..1 0..2 0 
Franklin ......--2009 1672..2044 1284..0 1..0 2 
Pickaway ....-+.1592  1712..1354 1441 0 1.1 0 
Delaware ......-1770 1668..1357 1158 
Marion.......... 936 934.. 856 674 
Union. .......+.. 614 468.. 622 61451 0..2 0 
Crawford ......-. 648 948.. 544 587 
Fayette ...++++-- 761 744.. 815 77200 3 9 41 
Madison......--. 695 507.. 828 438 wait 
Ross..eecesceeee2344 2026..2317 1904 
Pike. ..cccccccee 454 591.. 400 53450 1..0 2 
Jackson ...-..-s- 492 649.. 495 - +. 
Morgan ...-+++++ 962 1550.. 816 112 
Porry.scccscceee 988 1718..1045 1572$? 1 0 
Hocking ....-++- 298 784.. 243 518 1 0.01 0 
Fairfield .....---1633 2717..1683 2639 is 
Knox ..ccceeceeel922 «=2645...1398 1829 eek © 
Holmes ...-. «+++ maj. 628.. 387 896 >1 0--1 0 
Coshocton....++.1232 1840.. 840 1193 el O 
Tuscarawas....--1644 1631..1242 1104 07"? 1 
Harrison .....++-1657 1788..1382 1611 eol 6 
Jefferson ....-+--1805 2372..1184 1707..1 Q--1 0 
Columbiana.....++2799 3519..2257 2595 10° 3 0 
Carroll....++++«+ 1455 1495.. 986 972 sol 0 
Stark ..ceseeeeee2217 3147..1706 2011..1 0..2 0 
Wayne weceeceee L841  3057..1502 2507..1 0..1 8 
Clermont.....---1603 2006..1396 1851..0 1..0 1 
Brown ..eeeeseee1190 §1547..1192 1590 
Adams ....+++++- 639 1092.. 749 977>0 1.-2 0 
Scioto, ...++eeee- 880 603.. 977 550 oi 
Champaign......1412 1040..1409 620 ee 
Clark... ......1597 762.1608 496° 2::0 1 
Monroe ......--- 418  1420.. 406 1088.. aa '@ 
Logan ..2.++ee+e1150 . 750..1182 481.. 0 1 
Lawrence ...-.%. 762 316.. 486 276 0 1..0 1 
Gallia ccccccccce 989 388.. 894 391 
Meigs.....seee- 330 maj. .. 520 341 
Athens 222222221086 7327. 966 736 0 1 
° eeeee1718 =61014..1928 1102..0 1..0 1 
Muskingum......3174 2532..2891 2076..0 1..0 2 
Washington......1384  1264.. 848 900..0 1..0 1 
Clinton ......-+-.1013 939.1300 743 01 
Highland.......-1415 1649..1357 1021 sue 
Licking .......-.2219 3192..2136 2588..1 0..2 0 
Belmont.......-.5221 2670..2443 2380..1 0..2 0 
Guernsey .....+--1938  2090..1900 1690.. «1 0 
Greene ..+.+++0++1545 1031..1580 726.6 2-0 1 
Cuyahoga......+.-2450 1751..2260 1694..0 1..0 2 
Portage .....+++-3284  3051..3056 2525..0 1..0 2 
Medina ...-..---1648 1295..1564 1050 17° 1 
Lorain .....++++++1628 1502..1298 1556 oo” B 
Trumbull .......3356 3269..2872 2898..1 0..0 2 
Geauga .......-.2330 1554..2632 1092>) 1..0 2 
Ashtabula .......2048  738..1985 860¢" *..0 2 


—_———SS ———————— ———————  —-  -lC — 





Total ....+++101348 106671 92204 86158 19 17 38 34 
Maj. for Shannon, ..5,223.. Vance 6,046...++++2-.0+.4 


In the Legislative columns, the first is Adm. Senate, the 
second Whig Senate; the third Adm. House, the last Whig 
do. of the present year. Adm. majority in joint ballot 6.— 
The Legislature was last year Whig for the first time in sev- 
eral years. 

We have arranged the Legislative columns according to 
our best recollection, but not with entire accuracy. The ag- 
gregates are alone to be relied on. We may revise and per- 
fect the whole in our next. 


Chief Justice Dunn, of Wisconsin Territory, lately leaped 
from the upper window of a two-story house in a fit of delir- 
ium tremens! and fractured his leg so badly that his recovery 
is doubtful. We hope the Premdent will see fit to appoint a 
Chief Justice in his stead who will not be exposed to a like 
alamity. 
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Election Mysteries.—Thisty-two voters of the township of 

Saddle River, New-Jersey, have made affidavit that they each 
voted the entire Whig Congress ticket at-the late Election, 
whereas only twenty-four votes were returned for that ticket 
by the Inspectors, who are of opposite politics. A gentleman 
well acquainted in the Township, assures us that they are all 
men of charactér and undoubted integrity. 

So in the borough of Gettysburgh, Pa., where eighty-four 
votes were returned for David R. Porter, one hundred and 
four. have sworn, including two or three who are sworn for 
by others; that they voted for him. 

Is this mysterious? or is the mystery explained by the fact 
that these discrepancies never happen where the party which 
they make against have charge of the ballot-boxes ? 

One rule of common sense and fairness must be enacted 
immediately; and that is, Let no party have exclusive man- 
agement of anelection. If there are but three men of the 
minority in any town or election district, make one of them 
an Inspector, or what you please, so that he can be sure of 
the integrity of the polling, the ballot-boxes and the counting. 
Our City is far ahead of the country generally in this respect. 
The appointing power, of whatever party, always gives the 
other one of the three Inspectors, and of course we have never 
any fraudulent conduct in the Board to complain of, and very 
rarely any disturbance, though a three days’ contest might in- 
duce one among a less inflammable population than ours.— 


This lesson should be learned elsewhere. 





The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Albany, having 
fully qualified itself by stopping the issue or circulation of 
Small Notes, is now honored at all the Western Land Offices. 
It is the only Bank east of Detroit whose notes are so taken 
in Wisconsin. No notes under $20 of any Bank are taken. 
The State Banks of Illinois, Indiana and Missouri, the De- 
troit Banks, the Mineral Point, (W.T.) and the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ aforesaid, are the only Banks whose notes are re- 
ceived there. 


Hon. William C. Frazier, one of the Associate Judges 
of Wisconsin, died at Milwaukee on the 18th ult. in the 63d 
year of his age. He was a native of Delaware, but for many 
years a citizen of Pennsylvania, whence he was appointed to 
the Judgeship by the President. He had just arrived from 
Buffalo to hold atermof Court. His death prevents the hold- 
ing of a Court this fall, or until a successor js appointed. 








Hon. Amos Kendall is reported in a Western journal to 
have indicated a preference for Hon. James Bucuanan of 
Pa. as the successor of Mr. Van Buren. We know nothing 
of the truth of the report, but if it be true, Mt. Kendall has 
added another to the many evidences of his sagacity. We 
esteem Mr. Buchanan one of the ablest and soundest men of 
his party. 

Hon. John Robertson, the present Whig Representative in 
Congress of the Richmond City District, Va., declines a re- 
election. Robert Stannard, Esq., and Gen. Jacqueline B. 
Harvie are named for the place—both Whigs. Mr. Robert- 
son is in favor of some sort of ‘ Divorce of Bank and State,’ 
but voted against Mr. Cambreleng’s Sub-Treasury Bill. 

Joel Holleman, Esq., of Isle of Wight County, who opposed 
Hon. Francis Mallury of Norfolk at the last election for Con- 
gress, and was beaten by a few votes, is again a candidate. 
Mr. Mallory is a Calhoun man, and voted for the Sub-Treas- 
ury; wherefore we doubt that the Whigs will run him again. 


Rev. John B. Mahan, the coloved Methodist preacher who 
has been delivered up to Kentucky by Gov. Vance on a charge 
of abducting slaves, is still in duress. He writes that he is 
well treated, is perfectly innocent of the offence charged upon 
him, and has no apprehensions. He acquits Gov. Vance of 
all shadow of blame in consenting to his surrender. 

Samuel Hass, Esq., of Venango Co., Pa., who was a vol- 
unteer candidate against the regular Porter nomination, is 
elected to the Senate by 310 majority. He is claimed by both 
parties. We know many of the name in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and they are all Whigs; but how this one may be, we 
cannot determine. 

Mr. Trueti, who has been for some time in prison at 
Springfield, Ill., charged with the murder of Dr. Early, has 
‘ir acquitted. The homicide was the result of a political 
quarrel. 
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The Wiunebagocs, Menominees, &c., in} ‘isconsin, an 
perfectly peaceful, though contrery rumors ate‘in | Mn 
They have just received their arrears of money from the Gey. 
ernment, about which there was some trouble. They will be 
got off further West as soon as any means will effect it. 

The Seneca Indians, residing on their Reservations few 
miles South of Buffalo, will probably be got off to the Wea 
next season. A kind of Treaty has been made with 
(after the usual fashion,) which excites much 
but they will ultimately be brought to obey it. The terms 
are very liberal: indeed, it is said that they would induce 
almost any equal number of white men in Erie County to 
emigrate. They well may be liberal, as the Reservation iy 
exceedingly fertile and valuable. 

The Special Mortgage Law of this State, passed in 
1837, expired by limitation on the 31st ult. (Wednesday of 
last week.) The effect of the law was to give to the owner 
of lands, sold on mortgage, a further term of redemption. Of 
course, this extension no longer exists. 

The Ohio River was still very low at a late date—so low 
as to preclude navigation. It must be up by this time, how. 
ever, as there have been heavy rains and even snow on the 
head waters of the Allegany, &c. 


Snow fell in Chautauque Co. and Erie Co. Pa. to thedepth 
of a foot last week. We believe Vermont and Canada have 
been equally favored. We had a few flakes here some days 
dince. 


MississtpPi.—A slip from the office of the Southern Ap 
gus announces two elections of Representatives in the Legi 
lature, to fill vacancies, which resulted in favor of the 
candidates in Lowndes and Noxubee Counties. These ¢les- 
tions the Editor appears to consider as settling the question of 
the election of a Whig Senator of the United States, to sue 
ceed Mr. Trotter, one of the present Senators from the State 
of Mississippi. National Intelligencer. 

Ixt1vots.—Mr. Hppy, Van Buren, has been elected tothe 
Illinois House of Representatives from Morgan County, a 
majority of 414. At the regular election in August, Mr. 
sell, Whig, was returned by a majority of 14; but the seat 
being claimed by Mr. Happy, Cassell resigned, and a new 
election was held to supply the vacancy. Result as above. 

Journal of Commerce, 


Raove Istanp.—The Rhode Island Legislature closed the 
session Saturday night after a short session of about one week 
—a lesson for other Legislatures. ‘The license law, the princi- 
pal subject that engaged their attention, has been so altered 
as topermit the retail of liquors in quantities not less than a gab 
lon, instead of ten gallons as formerly. All suits under the 
unpopular ten gallon act, are to be dropped. The greatest 
harmony existed. 

While Maine is exporting potatoes to the South, Nove 
Scotia is sending here to Rhode Island, a carge having te 
cently arrived at Providence. 

















Iowa Election.—The Iowa News publishes returns from 
all the counties in the territory; three of them are reported} 
the remainder official. From this statement the result stands, 
P. H. Engle 1,560, J. W. Chapman 1,471, W. W. Wak 
lace 901, David Rohrer 625, making Engle’s' majority over 
Chapman 89. The News says that the official returns will 
not vary the vote enough to change the result. ; 


Mississippi.—The people of Hinds county, Miss., held a 
large meeting on the Ist of October, and adopted a series of 
resolutions upon the subject of public affairs. One of their 
resolutions called for the resignation of their State Senator, 
Col. Hadley, for having formed a coalition with a of s 
smal! minority in the county, and professing principles at wat 
with those of the majority. Mr. H. was elected as o State 
Rightsman, but, on the defection of Mr. Calhoun, becames 
supporter of Van Buren. A second resolution of the Hinds 
meeting declared the course of the national ragocrene ° | 
terly at variance with the true interests of the country; 
third provided for the appointment of a committee of thre 

ons to correspond with the Hon. Henry Cir, on spies 
in which the South has a deep ease one Am fd 
to be published for the information o . 
, [ Lonieville Journal. 


The Cherokees.—The second detachment of the 
ing Cherokees passed through Nashville on Monday, the 
ult. At Foster’s Mill, on the Murfreesborough 
lay encamped for several days, and were visited by a consider. 
able number of citizens. The Whig says, on the 
the visiters, that many of them are suffering sorely for 
want of apparel, and, that scores of them must 
the victims of disease and death before reaching the far 
of their destination. Indeed, when they ey 
ville, 40 or 50 were on the sick list, and four or five "a? 
afterward buried near the city. oi 
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—A sale of public lands commenced at the 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Railroad Bank—Arrival of Specie.—The Osceola, which 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Land ; Little Rock, State of Arkansas,’on the 8th 
Land Ofc ued for two weeks. The Gazette says 
ultey $3000 were received on the first day—one tract at 
that near, $3000 wad another at $3.34. The balance at gov- 
$5.624 per ice. The sales on the second day amounted to 
000. They were but thinly atte , and the bid- 
ders mostly settled on or contiguous to the lands purchased by 
them. 

Ieston.—In the Courier of the 31st ult. the 
fw Ah hye that Charleston ‘is herself again,’ and that 
it is perfectly safe for inhabitants to return to their homes 
without any danger from the stranger’s fever. There has 
heen frost in the city and ice in the vicinity, which were hailed 
with much satisfaction as the certain precursors of the return 
of health to the city. The deaths during the week ending the 
96th ult., from the Stranger’s fever, were only seven. 








The Tolls collected on the Pennsylvania Canals from the 
8ist of October, 1837, to the 22d of October, 1838, amounted 
to $400,441.90. On the Railways and motive power during 
the same period, they were $424,378.68—making g sum total 


of $924,820.58. 


Ohio River.—The Cincinnati Gazette of the 1st inst. says, 
“The River has risen some few inches—eizht or ten. Six 
steamboats have arrived from above. Yesterday morning the 
Beaver, from Pittsburg, departed October 26th, came to our 
wharf swarming with passengers. Several boats have de- 
parted for above. There is no warrant for believing that 
navigation has commenced, beyond one or two precarious 

. ” 





The Ascutney Woollen Factory, in Perkinsville, Vt., was 
destroyed by fire on Friday night last. It was insured for 
$61,000 in this city, and $20,000 in Providence. 


Saving Half—A slip from the office of the Mobile Com- 
mercial Chronicle, dated Oct. 24th, says—We heard this morn- 
ing of an excellent plan, which, whether true or not, we re- 
commend the idea to the owners of steamboats: One of the 
owners of the Tallapoosa, which has just arrived crowded 
with passengers, being on board, landed some miles above, 
and riding, express to town, informed against her at the Cus- 
tom House, for infringement of the steamboat law—thereby 
saving one half the forfeiture as informer. 


Bank Robbery.—The banking room of the Smithfield (R. 
I.) Union Bank was broken into early on the mornitig*of the 
27th inst., and robbed of $3,401 in notes of that and other 
tanking institutions. The robber had escape detection at 
the latest intelligence. [Newport Republican. 


As it Should Be.—The Grand Jury of Philadelphia have 
presented the practice of betting on Elections as an evil of im- 
mense magnitude, and recommend the disfranchisement for a 
given, time of all persons concerned therein as aiders or abet- 
tors, and that on conviction they be punisned with a fine and 
imprisonment. 

Fire-—The Philadelphia United States Gazette of yester- 
day says: “‘ We learn with regret that a fire occurred at the 
Lagrange Calico Printing establishment on the Bustleton road, 
about ten miles from the city, yesterday morning about five 
o'elock. One of the buildings was entirely destroyed, together 
= the machinery in it, and about two thousand pieces of 

Death of Judge Frazier.—By a letter from Milwaukie, 
dated Oct. 18, 1838, we learn that the Hon. Wm. C. Frazier, 
U.S. Judge, died that morning at 5 o'clock, aged 62 years.— 
He had just arrived at Milwaukie, from Lancaster, Pa., where 
his family resides, for the purpose of holding the November 
term of court. [Chicago Democrat. 

The Express Mai! Superseded.—By the Georgia from 

nm, we have papers from that city only two days old, 
and dates from New-Orleaps and Mobile, to the 24th and 
25th ult., later than by the express mails. This humbug may 
now be safely discontinued. Baltimore Chronicle. 





A Sister shot by her Brother.—The Pennsylvania (Colum- 
bia t om a “A dreadful outrage was committed in 
yesterday morning, by a colored bo about 
twelve years. He had been requested to do an by his 
sister, a gitl about sixteen years of age, which he refused. 
She then threatened to whip him, upon which he went into 
room, got his father’s gun, and deliberately shot her. 
The shot entered her face and neck, nearly or quite destroy 
img une eye, and otherwise dreadfully mangling her. Her re- 
reel 1s considered doubtful. This is another lesson to men 
the nger, if not criminality, of leaving their guns loaded, 
and within the reach of children.” 


More Facts for Steamships.—The steamer Cuba arrived 
wea the 25th, having left New-York the 13th, 
passage in eleven , in spite of four days 

pt operate erag This oa first. direct pine 
Tupted voyage the whole length of our coast, from New-York 
\o New-Orieans, and is another great achiévement for steam. 


arrived on Thursday last from London, brings us nearly halj 
a million of dollars in gold and silver, imported by the Di- 
rectors of the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad 
Company, for the use of the South Western Railroad Bank. 
The subscription to this Bank will be finally closed on Thurs- 
day next. Stock rs will meet in Charleston in per- 
son or by their proxies, on the 29th instant to elect Directors 
—their Bills are already engraved, a Banking house 
will be provided, and now that an t supply of specie 
has been procured, the Bank will go immediately into opera- 
tion under the most favorable auspices. The wise foresight 
and liberal policy displayed in this importation of specie is 
highly creditable to the Com They might have looked 
to the Charleston Bank, or of New York and Philadel- 
phia for the supplies necessary for the new Bank; but this 
would have created a pressure in the money market, and cre- 
ated an apprehension of the increase of the Banking capital 
of the country, without a corresponding wdisamieata atthe 
specie basis. 

The course that has been pursued, will greatly strengthen 
the Bank, and gain for it public confidence at home and abroad. 
To Charleston in particular, this measure is calculated to do 
essential service. The million loan so ily effected by 
Gen. Hamilton in Europe, being added at this time to ihe 
capital of Charleston, will give stability to all our commercial 
and financial operation. One half the amount being transferred 
by Bills of Exchange, first to New York and then to Charles- 
ton, will furnish us the means of keeping down the Exchange, 
and thus prevent a drain upon our Banks for specie. It will 
be seen from the above statement, how entirely unfounded are 
the reports prevalent in certain quarters, of large drafts hav- 
ing been made through the agency of Gen. Hamilton, from 
the Northern Banks, to supply our Railroad Bank with specie. 
Not a dollar has been drawn for any such purpose. We have 
been at the expense and trouble of providing ourselves with 
the requisite amount of specie from Europe. 

[Charleston Courier. 





From the Philadelphia Exc Books. 

Buenos Ayres.—We have been politely favored by a com- 
mercial house of this city, with the following extract of a let- 
ter, dated “ Buenos Ayres, 27th August, 1838. 

“In a political way every thing is in a wretched state in 
this Province: there is a revolt at the South, and prisoners 
are brought in daily, and numerous executions have taken 
place here lately. Governor Cullen has raised the standard 
of rebellion at Santa Fe, and it is said the provirices of Cor- 
dova and Interios will join him. 

“The French have commenced a more vigorous blockade, 
and now hold on to all the small craft that they take. Ever 
since the blockade commenced, balandras have run up and 
down to Montevideo, and when taken laden with merchandize 
they would be released or ordered back to the place they 
came from. It is different now: they hold on to all, and will 
retain them until the question is settled, or if war is declared 
will condemn the whole. 

“‘ The state of the Banda Oriental grows worse and worse 
every day. Fructuoso Rivera’s army is outside the walls, 
and cutting off all supplies. 

“Beef is now worth in Montevideo 10c. per pound, or $3 
per Arroba. There can be but few hides or other produce 
to go to the United States for a length of time to come.” 





From the Courier and Enquirer. 

Sours America.—We are indebted to the Editors of the 
Brunswick (Ga.) Advocate, for a slip containing the follow- 
ing intelligence from South America, received by them from 
Mr. Hassler, American Consul at Panama, who had been a 
poomeegs on board the schooner Olive, bound from Chagres 
or New-York, which vessel had been obliged to put into 
Brunswick in distress, as before reported. 

Panama, 15th September, 1838. 

By an arrival from Guayaquil, we have received the fullow- 
ing intelligence, which we extract from letters of authenticity 
from that place and Paita. 

Qn the night of the 27th July, the Bolivian troops, together 
with two battalions of Peruvians, under General Moran, left 
Lima, and on the following morning Nicto entered the city, 
accompanied by Orbegoza and about 2000 men, and declared 
the Constitution of 1835, Orbegoza being named Provisional 
Director. 

On the 7th August the Chilian squadron arrived off Callao, 
consisting of 32 vessels, including transports, and ten men-of- 
war, and on the 8th landed at Aucon 5000 men. 

The Chilians demanded twenty millions of dollars, and 
possession of Callao, until the arranger-ents should be con- 
cluded. These demands were considered inadmissible. They 
then advanced and took Callao and Lima, after an action in 
which it is said 2000 men were killed. General Gamarra has 
been proclaimed President. The South still adheres to the 
cause of Santa Cruz, who, it is said, was within three days’ 
march of Lima, with an army of 8000 men. The dates from 
Callao are up to the 22d August, and from Guayaquil to Ist 


September. Orbegoza had fled tothe mountains. 
SSS 
« Appoi: by the President.—David Fulton, to be Sur- 





She went in the worst weather at three knots an hour, and’ 
thowed herself great sea-boat. . 


veyor General of Public Lands in the State of Arkansas, in 
the place of R. D. C. Collins, deceased. 








Lower Carapa.—D, re of Lord Durham.—On 
Thursday the 1st inst. the Earl of Durham and his family em- 
barked at Quebec, on board the frigate Inconstant, which, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, to sca in tow of the 
steamer Canada. 

Guards of honor were stationed at rhe wharf and at the 
Bishop’s Palace, and the streets were lined by the troops of 
the garrison. The Caledonian and St. G 8 Societies led 
the procession, after which came the Earl of Durham and his 
Countess, in iheir et accompanied by Sir John Colborne, 
and followed by tho staff and a great number of citizens. The 
place of embarkation was crowded with spectators, who 
cheered his Lordship as he embarked under a salute from the 
garrison and the frigate. 

The steamers Canada and Lumber Merchant went down 
the river with the frigate, having on board the members of the 
St. George’s Society, and a large number of citizens. 

At 4 o'clock Sir John Colborne took the oaths before the 
Executive Council, as administrator of the Government. 

A special Legislative Council was to be held the next day, 
in Montreal. 


Western Emigration.—We have often expressed our de- 
cided opinion that Taz West is the country for most of those 
who feel constrained to abandon their homes in the Eastern 
and Middle States. There are exceptions; and there are 
doubtless a great many removing who would do far better to 
stay asthey are. We say to our friends who think of emigra- 
ting—Go far enough, but be not too ambitious to gét beyond 
sundown; secure a good soil and advantageous location, but 
look out also for good society and morals ; do not hope to live 








| without industry and proper exertion ; and above all, be sure 


of ahealthy country. Health, with ten bushels of wheat and 
twenty of corn to the acre, is better than the most luxuriant 
soil and ¢ternal ague and bilious fevers. 

We have published so much and so frequently of the glow- 
ing descriptions of the West by its admirers, that we willingly 
give place to the following view of the other side of the 
picture. Of course, we consider its repulsive features much 
exaggerated. Many sections are sickly when new which be- 
come healthful with clearing and proper culture, and so it will 
be with a great part of the West. Beside, the last summer 
was one of uncommon sickness almost every where. The 
reader will make the proper allowances while reading the fol- 
lowing : 

From the New Hampshire Patriot. 
Sprincriecp, LiL, Sept. 11, 1838. 

Col. Barton.—Some few weeks since I read a short para- 
graph in the Boston Morning Post, which struck me very 
forcibly, as regards emigrating to this country. It was as 
near as I can recollect as follows: “ This going West is not al- 
ways what it is cracked up to be; the expense of getting there 
and the danger of an acclimation generally counterbalance the 
superior facilities over the East for accumulating wealth.” 
Never was there a truer sentiment uttered. I have been 
traveling in this State, Missouri, and Indiana, for the last six 
weeks—have passed through the most populous towns, and 
over the most fertile portion of this ‘ Land of Promise,’ and I 
must say I am most wofully Saget in the country, cli- 
mate and people: In the first place there is no inducement 
for the farmer to emigrate here, which is held out by specu- 
lators.—Truc, the soil of the Prairie is rich and productive, 
and can be brought to a state of cultivation much sooner and 
easier, than a wooded country; but there is a counteracting 
evil equally great, in obtaining timber. I have passed ever 
some of these Prairies where for 20 miles there was not the 
smallest tree of any kind, and still in the very centre of this 
ocean of land there are towns laid out and displxyed on paper 
by speculators as possessing every facility requisite to farming 
purposes. But this evil is comparatively small to the sacri- 
tice of health, and too often life itself to which the settler sub- 
jects himself. Although people at the East loudly declaim 
against emigrating South on account of sickness, yet it is sel- 
dom we hear any thing said of the danger encountered in the 
West, of the very same diseases which exist in all the South- 
ern States. I have been in most of the Southern States, and 
I firmly believe, there is this day in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
&c. ten cases of Bilious fever and Chills and fever, to one in 
any of the Southern States. It is truly alarming to witness 
the great amount of sickness, with which this whole country is 
afilicted. On the Wabash river, in the Northern part of In- 
diana, on the on, Illinois, Salt Creek, &c., in Illinois, 
more than two thirds of all the inhabitants are sick. Busi- 
ness is mostly suspended, Schools closed, &c. &¢. There 
was a family from New Jersey consisting of a gentleman and 
his wife and four children, arrived in my mn County on 
the 14th of last June, and settled at Salt Creek, and before 
t following, only one of the family—a child, 
r five were attacked with the bilious fever 
and died within a few days of each other. I stopped at the 
little town of Bardstown on the Illinois river, and were 
not more than one fourth of the inhabitants, who were able to 
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leave their rooms. At the Hotel there had two died a day or 


























































two before I arrived, and there were still four or five very sick 
—and some others just recoveri I had heard it was sickly 
in this town, and when I arrived here I made inquiries of the 
Landlord respecting the health of the town; and, as is invari- 
ably the case, he said there was ‘ but little sickness in town 
—very few deaths; but it was very sick at Pekin, Peoria, 
Peru,’ &c.—On arriving at these towns the same stories were 
told. On making inquiries at oue little town, which contained, 


told with an air of surprise, that I should presume to think it 
sickly there, that there was ‘no sickness of any consequence’ 
and he ‘ firmly believed that there were no more than thirty 
cases in the whole town.’ I told him I thought they were 
highly blessed that the whole town was not sick. The fact 
is, residents are unwilling to admit that this country, from its 
situation is sickly and ever must be, especially when there is 
a succession of warm days, immediately following a heavy 
fall of rain. The country being low and flat, the soil moist 
and alluvial, when it becomes dry the miasma that rises will 
make it sickly and there is no remedy. Again, the ever pre- 
vailing and dreadful disease, fever and ague, is enough of itself 
almost, to prevent emigration to some extent. This disease 
is more prevalent here than in Southern States. Now, what 
inducements are there for merchants to emigrate here? Goods 
are sold at a very small profit considering the high cost of 
rents and board. It is no object for a merchant to come 
here, for the mere business of selling goods—it gives him, to 
be sure, greater facilities for speculating, and from speculating 
has resulted all the splendid fortunes, of which we hear so 
so much.—Here is but one class that receives a greater 
amount for their labor, thanin the East, and thatis the Land- 
lord. There is no doubt but the Hotels in this country are 
money making concerns—they get the last dollar of many a 
poor devil who has left his home in decent circumstances to 
‘seek his fortune’ in the ‘garden of the world.’ The net 
rofits of all mechanics are no more than those of the East. 
The professional man does a little better, but the country is 
already overrun with Lawyers and Doctors. 
Laying aside the dangers of the climate, it is almost a sure 
death, in a moral point of view, especially to the inexperienced 
ing man, to leave the rehned state of society meg glorious 
itutions of the East and settle down in a new country where 
vice has the dency—where there is no society for the 
virtuous, where there are no refinements, no stability, nothing 
congenial with the character and feelings he had sustained at 





home. Too often is it the case that young men who sustained || P® 


the best of characters at home, on coming here and at the 
South, become the most reckless and dissipated wretches of 
the land. So strong are the temptations without any check 
at all—human nature having full sway—and public opinion 
not only sanctioning dissipation, but in fact urging it on—that 
it is strange that so many young men as there are escape 
from utter ruin. But when persons come here they come 
with a determination to like; and after spending what little 
money they have, in traveling about for a location, they are 
necessarily compelled to make a sacrifice of all comfort, and 
hence settle with a view of getting their friends, whom they 
have left behind to follow them. To see families here who 
formerly lived decent and respectable in the East, settled in 
@ lone prairie in a little dirty uncomfortable hut, without one 
privilege or blessing, from disappointment and manner of liv- 
, become indolent and indifferent—makes my heart fairly 
and I feel as though it was a duty to warn people against 
believing with the great bug-bear stories which the specula- 
tors are filling the ears of honest men. But it requires experi- 
ence to satisfy the adventurous disposition of the New Eng 
lander. New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont have greater 
facilities for the industrious farmer, mechanic, or tradesman 
than any part of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas or any 
of the Southern States, if the people would only spend the 
amount of capital they expend in traveling &c., in making 
improvements in the soil, and upon their farms. 
are like sheep, when one leaps, all the rest must follow. Tell 
every young man you see to stay at home and be industrious 
and economical, and in ten years he will be better off than he 
would be to emigrate either West or South. Yours, &c. K.D. 








A Noble Sentiment.—Hon. Serceant S. Prentiss, the 
distinguished and eloquent first Representative of Mississippi 
in Congress, in the course of a speech to his fellow-citizens at 
Vicksburg, made the following just and pertinent remarks on 
sectional prejudice and true National feeling. Shall they not 
be read and heeded? The inculcation of such sentiments 
was never more necessary. 

“I could pity these foolish men, whose patriotism consists 
in hating every thing beyond the limited horizon of their own 
narrow minds; but contempt and scorn will not allow of the 
more amiable sentiment. It is said against me, that I have 
Northern feelings. Well,so I have; and Southern, and East- 
ern, and Western; and trust that I shall ever, as a citizen of 


this ublic, have liberality enough to embrace within the 
scope of my feeling both its cardinal points and its cardinal 
interests. I do not accuse those who differ with me, of a de- 


sire to dissolve the Union, I know among them as honest 
and honorable men as belong to any ; but I do most 
seriously believe that the Union cannot survive such kind 
of argument and feeling as that to which I have alluded. In- 





THE NEW-YORKE'R. 
deed, if such sentiments are well founded, it ought not to con- 
tinue—its objects and uses have ceased. Still do I most fer- 
vently pray that such a catastrophe may be averted—at least, 
that my eyes may not witness a division of this Republic.— 





Though it may be a day of rejoicing for the demagogue, it |) 


will prove a bitter hour for the good man and the patriot.— 
Sir, there are some things belonging to this Union which you 
cannot divide: you cannot divide the history of the past, the 
recollections of Lexington and Bunker Hill; you cannot di- 
vide the bones of your Revolutionary sires—they would not 
lie still away from the ancient battle-grounds where they have 
slumbered. And the portrait of the Father of his Country, 
which hangs in the Capitol—how much of it will fall to your 
ae + both that country and picture shall be dismem- 


Fruits of a Drunken Frolic.—A few days since, at a scrub 
race, Tishemingo county, Mississippi, the sportsmen after be- 
coming somewhat fuddled, introduced a new mode of trying 
the bottom of their steeds, which, by the way, proved disas- 
trous as it was novel. They took it into their heads to run 
four horses in opposite directions at the same time. Off the 
went, in high glee ; but on arriving half way round the trac 
they were suddenly brought to their senses—or rather, their 
senses brought out of them—when on the coming together of 
their horses, with a tremendous crash, they found themselves 
sailing to the ground like a hawk after achicken. Two horses 
killed, and two men in a condition but little better, was the 
result of their temerity. The names of the two individuals 
most injured, were Choat and Fidler, the former of whom, 
three days after the occurrence, had not recovered his senses. 

From this example sportsmen should learn one lesson at 
least—that is, never to get so drunk as not to know what they 
are at. [Tuscumbia Alabamian. 


Texas.—The., steamer Columbia, Capt. Wade, arrived at 
the Balize, Oct. 27, ina little over 33 hours from Galveston. 
Much excitement existed at Houston, from fresh Indian depre- 
dations on the border, A party of nineteen surveyors had 
been nearly all massacred by Wacoes, Ironies and Keachies. 
The surveyors had been warned by the friendly Kickapoos to 
“quit making marks,” but they gave no heed to it, and were 
soon after fallen upon by 100 infuriated savages, to whom 
they sold their lives dearly. 

In the county of Harrisburg, administrators had been ap- 
inted on one thousand estates of soldiers, on one half of 








which the bonds are said to be worth nothing. 


From Mextco.—tThe following extract of a letter, dated 
August 7, 1838, from a gentleman in the interior of the Mexi- 
can Republic, though not of the latest date, will serve to throw 
some light on the more recent news from that distracted 
country. 

‘Our affairs with France remain in statu quo. We know 
very little of what is going on, except that the ports are 
blockaded. We are on the eve of another revolution. Gen. 
Urrea is in arms in Sonora against the General Government. 
The Liberals are much the strongest, but they are divided into 
two parties. One, headed by Gomez Farias, wish to estab- 
lish the Constitution of 1824, in all its parts; the other, of 
Pedraza, wish the Constitution, but want tocal! 2 Convention 
to reform the same, 80 as to give it a modification more suited 
to the wants of the People. They are trying tu unite the two 
parties, when the ‘ grito’ will be given, and the present Gov- 
ernment will fall. Whenever you hear that Cortazar has pro- 
nounced, you may say it is all over with the Government. He 
is the most distinguished of all the old Patriot Generals, and 
is now Governor of the State of Guanajuata. His march will 
be triumphant, but it will be bloody. It is said he never 
spared a foe. All cyes are fixed upon him and his arrange- 
ments. Whatever plan is fixed upon, the Church will suffer. 
The countryis poor, and has.no other resources but the Church 

roperty, which, according to late returns, is valued at seven 
a millions of dollars. The struggle will be short, but 
decisive. The Clergy have lost all their influence by having 
taken part in all the Revolutionary struggles which have so 
frequently convulsed this unhappy Republic.” [Nat. Intel. 





From the New-Orleans Courier of Oct. 27th. 
Trexas.—By the Columbia we have Texan papers as late 
as the 20th October. 
Six of the Mexican prisoners at Nacogdoches, concerned in 
the late revolt, had been executed. 
The brig Perseverance, at Baltimore, which hed been nearly 
buried in the sand near Galveston during a severe gale twelve 
months ago, has been again set afloat. 
It 3 that some of the water lote of Galveston wear 
retty much the appearance of the swamp lots which sold so 
high in this city two years ago. People have to go in boats 
to the Post Office and American Consulate. 
Two companies for the regular Army of Texas had lately 
mustered at Houston. The Editor of the Houston Telegraph 
says that the citizens of the Northern and Western frontiers 


and every mail brings accounts of fresh depredations. 

Parties of Mexican cavalry had lately advanced to the 
neighborhood of Bexar, and plundered some of the farm- 
houses. These marauders did net blush to ask the ladies of 





are calling loudly for aid against the Indians and Mexicans; || 





Three Texan citizens have esca from dungeo 
Metamoras and arrived safely at Gdind. Ons of a me Ad 
oe — po wh year ago on the Neuces. They oe 
r. Brenan, resentati i +) 
=o in pon. rep tative from Goliad, Temaing 
More Shipwrecks.—The Galveston Gazette of the 1 
says, “ Captain Watson, of the sloop Beacon, reports ee 
boarded, a few days since, schooner Nelson, from Mobile he 
Live Oak Point, chirty miles east of Aransas Inlet, wud] 
and full of water. The cargo all seemed to be saved, bej 
on shore and in good condition. None of the crew woes beg 
Eating gone ® is i. ae in search of means to carry avey 
cargo. t. W. rts schooner aground 
Aransas Inlet, and the loss of the sloop Onan a 





Friorrpa.—The Army and Navy Chronicle gi extracts 
from three letters written by officers in Florida, dated Octo. 
ber 9th, 16th and 17th. The first is from Tampa, and states 
that 30 or 40 Mickasuckies had come in, that others 
coming in daily, and that all were confidently expected ‘The 
second gives the whole number of Mickasauckies that had 
come in, at 140, and mentions the departure of four 

nies belonging to the 4th regiment of artillery, to x 
position at Fort Mellon, and to establish a post 95 mike be 
yond that fort, in the direction of Lake Te opkaliga. This 
letter also expresses confidence that General Taylor will be 
able to end the war without more fighting. The third letter 
mentions the return of the boats which conveyed the four 
companies to Fort Mellon, and states that Col. Fanning who 
was in command, found that the Indians had destroyed all the 
public buildings at that post. Six more companies of the 4th 
artillery had arrived, on board the Poinsett and New-York, 
This letter mentions the death of the only son of Captain 
S. McRea, Assistant Quartermaster. 
Later.—General Taylor writes from South Aspayala on the 
Apalachicola river, under date of October 21st, that he had 
succeeded in embarking the whole of the A icola In- 
dians on board a steambvat on the 20th ult., the day fixed by 
the treaty for the removal of that tribe. These Indians, about 
whom apprehensions were entertained, are now well on ther 
way to their new homes west of the Mississippi. 





Eayrt.—Alezandria, Sept. 6.—It is understood here that 
the Emperor Nicholas has made a strong representation to 
the Pacha on the subject of his movement toward his inde- 
pendence. There seems a rivalry among the legitimates 
to which of them shall most aid the legitimate Grand Seignior. 
The truth is, that Russia, above all other powers, is interested 
in keeping up the status quo in the East, for by that status 
quo both Tufkey and Egypt are utterly exhausted, 
lated, and ruined. This desolation will still spread. Turkey 
and Egypt will persevere each in fomenting insurrections in 
the territory of the other. Theymight be mutual allies united 
against a common foe, but they will continue their secret hos 
tilities to the perdition of both. As to the subjugation of 
Mehemet Ali by the Porte, none but a mad dreamer would 
indulge such an anticipation. His fleet is stronger, better 
manned and manceuvred—his army is twice as numerous as 
that of the Sultan. He has with him the prestige of success, 
and the influence of a great name. He is restless, inquiring, 
accessible to every body—in a word, a wonderful Turk. The 
religious influences which were with the Sultan are now with 
the possessor of the Holy City, the protector of pilgrims, Me- 
hemet Ali the victorious. And then his finances are ina 
prosperous state, and those of the Sultan deplorably, if not 
hopelessly, embarrassed. : 

The tribute will be despatched to Constantinople in about 
a fortnight. The Pacha has for the present delayed any fur 
ther steps toward his long-cherished purpose. But the links 
which bind him to the Porte are so feeble—he has so long en- 
joyed a de facto, a substantial independence—that he thinks 
he may safely wait a little longer. The Porte can no more 
retain the possession of Egypt and Arabia than she could 
tain Greece or Algiers, or Wallachia, or Candia. She has 
neither money, nor might, nor troops, nor talent. Redschid 
Pacha is an able man ; but his position is ined by his 
old enemy Chosreff Pacha, who is violently hostile to the 
commercial treaty. He knows very well that Turkey cannot 
and dare not abolish the os monopolies, which are 
by all the authorities, which make the fortunes of the Pachs 
in all the provinces, and to whose preservation the Porte is 
pledged to every body in power. Redschid Pache stands 
alone, and as well might Lord Fitzwilliam pledge himeelf 0 
abolish the corn laws in the name of Ei , as Ke 
Pacha supposes he can alone overthrow monopolies 
interblended with the interests of every existing Turkis 
functionary. 





OFFICIAL. 
Treasury DepartMent, Nov. 1, 168 

The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Ox 
tober 12, 1837, having been issued, Viz. «+. «+00 +++ 10000080 8 
And there having been redeemed of them about. ....-- 7,521,400 
The new emissions made in place of those under the act a 

of May 12, 1838, have been. .....-ssssesseseesseeees 
here have been redeemed of last 


This leaves a of all outstanding, equal to only.. ; 
LEVI WOODBURY. Sceretary of the } 


Harvey Ely, Esq., has teen elected President.of the Car 





tho farms for their rings. 


mercial] Bank of Rochester. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 125 


1] destruc josophy, Poetry and the Arts, but regard it {) take themeelver when a bolder navel 
nengsgpncsatglanrrescy, doo ; According to his letter; the effects flood or 
in a more serious point of view. question were not - anterior to 1 of — deluge, b 
is “ spiri i more tremendous ; jet it observed, 
This “ spirit of the age” rests unsatisfied unless it can ao- } Sai Setar deposit hich ined Be, Cuamiers te thie iatitencs 
count for all events, either passing or past, in a manner that is could not have been existence, If Scripture be true, tll after the 
satisfactory to human reason. A singular instance of the || P® — = oe mjooen commencement ° 
istoria: of all things from ‘ the begi 
skepticism which it induces has lately fallen under our ob- Ed hm 5 ae — 
servation in a correspondence published in the London Times, 
which took place between the Editor of that journal and Mr. 


4 t the 

t goes farther than so be mane 3 a mod- 

ern period—speculates about floods and formations which Moses hes 
Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh; and, though of some length, 
we give it, as it is very curious and exemplifies one of the ef- 


emitted to detail—declares that these were long antecedent to the 
fects of this Spirit. We have here one of your useful-know- 


ial — hich he omey ber wy d pa 

vi omena on Ww in 

riod. from which Scripture dates the origin of all created things. 
Whether the author of the Pentateuch or the proprietor of Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal be the better authority, our readers must judge 
for themselves ; but that the two authorities are at varianve, there can 

ledge-men, attempting to set up his scientific attainments in WSaloe nieve al ditt dik ete tiie, tien Glen ck aeuoeme 

opposit'on to the revealments of Scripture, and to the wisdom 

of mankind in general. His letter is a most mortifying ex- 

posure of his own imbecility. The reply of the Times is 

most admirable—admirable in its tone, and admirable for 

the grace and dexterity with which it demolishes the geo- 

logical utilitarian. 

Sir—I have just seen an article in your paper of the 4th inst., in 


Instead of poring over a few and fancying that he has arrived 
—e you use some discourteous language respecting the ee 


at a knowledge of the Creator’s mysterious workings, let him read the 

Bible, and study “pl eee cad woul undertake to say, thet in @ 

few weeks he will acknowledge, with a humbled spirit, that instead of 
being a great philosopher, he is mefely a great simpleton.” 

Our Theatres.—Mr. and Mrs. Matthews are about tothrow 
uptheir engagements in this country, in chagrin and disappoint} 
ment at their want of success, and return to London to ge 

scend engretetted:” ‘ths Cheats Gh Nesaeinemne dete ok eee eee era Benen aae 
ideeere—predue oe h pe a ees = Journal of July 7, in which the cod hick iadd dows the diluvium is failure, and we hope it will teach Mesers. Simpson and Price 
thet is applied to those who are engaged = OS) een a lesson by which they will profit. The people of New-York 
ars of life or in those pursuits which tend to promote these || 6 begin to be tired of having their principal theatre managed 
arts, and the eee ue ie by anabsentee. They would prefer to see a little more inde- 
man who invents a labor-saving machine, is regarded as a 
pablic benefactor; while he who contributes largely to the 
mental happiness of his race by works of genius, is considered 
alittle better than a cumberer of the ground. This is lit- 
enilly true, however strange it may appear to those who do 
not feel the crowd of business and are not borne along on the 
turbulent current of the world. 


pendence, a little more encouragement for native dramatic 
and histrionic talent manifested in the conduct of the Park. 

Ours is the age of physical improvement—of locomotives 
and steamboats. Whether in quest of gain or pleasure, we 


As at present managed that theatre is a mere branch of, or 
hurry from place to place as if life itself depended upon the 
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iri Age.—What is the signification of this 
: a TS ale uttered even by “ mouths of 
aa Can it be defined? Have men any dis- 
vr idea in their minds when they make use of it? No. It 
is simply a convenient subterfuge for our agreement or dissent 
opinion. When the expressions occur “it 
i iebovdenoe with the spirit of the age,” “it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the age,” we may be sure that no definite 
meaning is attached to them: and yet, there is a spirit in 
this age which it would be well if we could exorcise. The 
« gpirit of the age” in which we live is, most unhappily for 
all those creations of the mind which rise superior to brute 
matter, @ spirit of Urimiry. 

The questions “Of what use is it?” “To what end can 
itbe applied ?” are always asked whenever any thing new is 
spoken of. We follow out in practice the theories of the old 
political economists. We divide society into two great classes 





































1 thought, sir, that every well-educated or well-informed per- 
son was aware that the flood or floods which deposited the diluvium 
were now generally regarded b postage as quite apart from the 
deluge of scriptural history. If I could have supposed that any pub- 
lic writer, of a rank much below that of the leading journal of Eu- 

was likely to remain ignorant of this fact, 1 might perhaps, in 
writing the article, have taken some pains to make the case clear to 
him. it, unfortunately, I took it for granted that, from the whole 
tenor of the article, none above even a humbler intellectual rank than 
those chiefly addressed in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal could have 
failed to perceive (if not already informed on the subject) that it could 
not be the Noachian deluge, or any thing of the kind, which wrought 
effects so tremendous. May I be allowed to hope that your generosity 
will not permit my brother and me to remain under an opprobrium 
which has only been incurred through a too high idea of the informa- 
tion and sense of the class which acknow fc you as its head ? 
If any other inducement can be wanted to prevail upon you todo my 
brother and me this justice, or at boass oi Sha pees patie eaten Gp 
retraction of a wantonly affixed calumny ever gives, I can safely assure 
you that for the future, in all my writings for the Journal and other 
works, I shall estimate the scientific knowledge and intellectual acu- 
men of the og press, and of The Times in particular, ata very 
different rate ; so that there ig not the least chance of the recurrence 
of any such stumbling-block for babes in our humble and unworthy 








dependency upon, the London theatres. Mr. Price, the veritable 

lessee, and the autocrat and dictator of the theatrical enter- 

tainments of the United States, sits in his parlor in Regent- 

street, and marks out the whole business of the Park for the 

season. So dictatorial is he in his edicts, that we have been 

informed on good authority that he will tell you in London 

the very bill of performances at the Park on Any given night. 

‘ It is with foreign actors, and foreign playwrights and plays, 

velocity of our movements, Speed seems to have well-nigh that he deals alone; and the consequence is, that the Park is 

attained its maximum; but if bear not, _ a 99 -s Lee 7 Aneta a than Drury kone or Pires 

vention, some new pressing of the powers the earth an lo i isposition manifested to 
air into our pervion, shail pooh us 9 outstrip the lightning ep Bin cho Rener to cent, ale, your vary Soecions cabvesh, same og Pe Caarat sox noe nw deg The 
y ‘gh, Sept. 7. ROBERT CHAMBERS. || P° , , 

of what avail will it be tous? “Of what avail ” snecringly Tho Zimce thus answers? “ jokes of all the farces and vaudevilles at the Park are, almost 

exclaims the utilitarian; “immense! space wiil be obliter- || “In another column we insert a letter from one of the poopetetansef without exception, local to London, and such as a Cockney 

wed-—time set at nought.” Yet, we repeat it, of what avail — a whieh wochacntly queeed Gems Goeapebieette. ‘Akhough only can appreciate and enjoy. How can managers wonder 

will all this be? Shall we be better and wiser and happier ? the wolee, dosiiow thinks as C mode C fare u us is a vastly || at the decline of the drama while such a state of things ex- 

Will the road to knowledge be any shorter? Will the mind — implore, than vai him with the retaliation wich his erineas de ists—while our theatres are converted into mere hospitals for 
i i i i id- y we wrote the strict to whi - t Cham- : : : 

{Psat tenneguon ein ely oovension of ani | oe baaias eR caccte eee Sa Camel we Verte sdb hehe, Bs, Besa he soae eg 

rrogations are only provocatives orn ; || ting a variety of val ies, under each of w proprietors estris and her , Mr. Price has received a pretty 

and in that scorn we read the “ spirit of the age.”” The man Sun che haan of tated aed nn Gas ae severe check to his system of Anglicising and Olympicising 

y 

who seeks wisdom for wisdom’s sake is called a dreamer. If || upon reveated religion ; and if we refrained from doing so at the time, || our theatres; and we hope that he will permit Mr. Simpeen 

“— elicit the applause of his fellows, he must have some conta expected to follow, would be mach mare authoritative to jump - of his leading-strings now for a month or two. 
a * a and t i i “ ’ _ : “ 

~ in > eee useful object Make that apparent, and Sy bec aes <4 a ~ —* = Se But,” say the advocates of the present system, “ where 

world is satisfied ; else he must toil, as others do, in the || Robert Chambers resorts to, in common with other kindred smatter- shall we find our native dramatists and actors? Are we not 

thoroughfares of life, nor think to rise =. yoy ee coe ee ee obliged to import them?” Show at least, we would reply, in 

‘Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot credit due to the Mosaic history, was not wholly out of our calcula- || the first place, a decent encouragement to such actors and 

were: alee earth.’ omy beige sheds y tx shag tedn im Siete Gere dramatists as you have. Give them a hearing—e fair field 

Instead vancing, it behooves every true philanthropist to || seems, however, from aie, Rebate teen, es 5 wee as oon aud no favor. The talent exists—give it the encouragement 

os setaken t i t ts to " gm F 5 

retard and arrest the progress of this spirit. Ite effects are gusd'to the emsvuntend asousay a our bapatene touching the mean. || it demands and it will bring forth bountifully, In confirma- 

dangerous, and will, by and by, annihilate merals, principles, || ness and maneuvrings to which geological sceptics can sometimes be- || tion of the justice of our complaint, we may mention the ease 

and = religion itself. We see daily indications of this— = extract (ition confeeedly by himelfobeere, ane Pare. of Mr. Finn. This gentleman is an American-born—a native 

indications of the downfall of Faith and the elevation of Rea- || thors of the * tucetionsl Course’) made no eatetalee whativen— of the city of New-York—and a thorough New-Yorker in his 

sn. We shall soon come to believe in nothing that our own rong = BAD ot eavaming hed nrc tod pg g rs lar easee baoek local attachment to the place. His comic powers are unsur- 

weaue a ho my doubt every yr which or ~ P aay prema Gpuns ead ke wae Cha ere Caan passed by those of any English comedian even, in this country. 

instantly brought to the severest tests xperiment. 


pomposity which is much too comical to awaken our ire, that ‘in fu- |i His literary talents are also of a highly respectable class. 

far have our extravagant pretensions proceeded, that we shall, ns be ae ey nee gn oe | Ge casetenee dam Now we know, and challenge contradiction, that for the last ten 
if we continue in this road, deny even long-undisputed facts || such stumbling-block for babes’ like ourselves, years Mr. Finn has made repeated applications to le permit- 
if — with our own underscanding. ete Sr tise eclsdatod co ent tha eumteoner OF ve ppbiitunion whose ted to play before his fellow-townsmen at the Park; but in 
desire to bring down every thing to the standard of || j he is anxious to defend. In spite of Mr. Robert Chambers’s || every instance has he been refused a hearing. Not a single 





Bae utility” is —— the old ot liberal — burgh Journal of the Hof duly tothe est tha hemo treme — has ~] A ee to set 7! for ga oo 
wn country, such a ing as a solitary student, dous’ flood which the earth has undergone t e is Mr. C. H. Eaton, a young Bostonian of talent ambi- 
o— em it knowledge, is rd beheld. He ito the Mora Darel. Ten a nid ne - tion, who has made similar attempts to enter an arena, in 
regarded with pity, perhaps with contempt. Our|/ hs : will not do ie ippant speculate he Naeaboad . which he is amply competent to excel. But no—there is no 
and poets are men of business—they know what |} curs ee mee At my ham me have put upon it. He room for him. The Park is for the aggrandizement of Mr. 
they are about. Th i must fling his dust into other eyes than ours. The Bible account of : sot : : 
me ey love fame, not for its own sake, bet the deinen is, 20 bp Gnowe- walk etrampted to he att axle tayo enstela Price and the British actors ; and native talent may grovel in 
vantage that they may reasonably expect to derive || class of geologists. In writing the article on which we have animad- || obscurity. We could name a dozen more performers who 
from it, Such as they are, their number is not large, nor are ye Se ea AN ay nee 7 poten %f he ai at ‘need but opportunity to shine.’ But we have already trans- 
their works extensive. The rewards which they obtain are, |} being implicated in the suspicion of giving them any countenance. || cended our limits, and have a word yet to say about the other 
Inca with tone of en of more uefa prvi, very | Ens Tegner es cet nn. Ou hece 7  ege, 
. Ww on the 
inconsiderable. And as for the arts—what encouragement |j he foists in a remark which, without having the smallest connexion We did hope that Mr. Wallack had forecast and shrewd- 


do they receive ? None, or next to none. In what light do ee Se Be 7” yes mga ness enough to see that his policy lay in pursuing a course 
"e regard painting and sculpture ? But we are entering on “Again: the pretext that he was speaking of ‘a flood or floods, |) totally different from that of the Park; but we do not perceive 


of Scripture ’ is nothin then Et 
Wo wide @ field. Let us allude to this Spirit, not as it is ihe teuabyetreat to which your tamer F entry mn ty that he has any more respect for the tastes or prejudices of 
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the American peopléthanMr. Price. If we may judge from 
the appearance of the houses at the National for the last three 
weeks, the public do not ‘show themselves remarkably sensi- 
ble of the Manager’s efforts to elevate the drama. His corps 
de ballet is a melancholy humbug, and has been nightly 
greeted with the emptiest of empty benches: His dancing 
girls (Terpsichore forgive us!) are coarse-looking, graceless, 
Uniniteresting cfeatures, who go throtigh theit' evolutions with 
the mechanical spirit of a pump-handle. Why will not Mr. 
Wallack do something to prove that his theatre has some 
claim to the title of a “National” establishment? 


Pelayo—a story of the Goth.—We were a little appre- 
hensive when we heard that the “‘ Author of the Yemassee”’ 
had gone out of his own country for a subject of romance, that 
he would fail of that brilliant success which has attended his 
former productions. In this we have been most agreeably 
disappointed. The story of “ Pelayo” is managed with skill 
and grace; the characters are drawn with a glowing yct 
faithful pencil, and the filling up of the picture exhibits the 
power of a practised artist. We have no faults to find, ex- 
cept with the occasional long-drawn out conversations, which 
lack vivacity and pall somewhat upon the reader’s attention, 
and with the occasional careless use of slip-shod phrases in 
the midst of language whose march is intended to be stately 
and dignified. It may be objected by sotne that there is both 
over-drawing and over-coloting ; btit such objections are not 
valid and cannot exist in the minds of those who have. inti- 
mately studied mankind. Truth is indeed strange, stranger 
than fiction. 

Had we space to do so, we might confitm the fidelity of 
our author’s portraitures, by remarks based upon our own ob- 
servations of character. Take for examples the two female 
characters—the heroine, Thyrza, and the girl, Cava. What 
beauty and dignity and virtue combine to form the first, and 
what weakness and frailty mingle in the second. By men 
the truth of the former, and by women the truth of the latter 
portrait, will be questioned. Yet their prototypes are not un- 
frequently seen in the world, as it now is. Who has not seen 


a Thyrza?— ‘A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn to comfort and command; 
A creature not too brightand good 
For human nature’s daily food ;’ 


Self-devoting, self-sacrificing, ardent, pure, constant, true, 
faithful always, never wavering, ever-trusting, confiding, pious, 
generous, noble, and loving even against hope. The stirring 
scenes in which she lives, like fire, brings out the refined gold 
of her nature. Adversity proves ber, and yet she is framed 
to adorn the softest bowers of repose. 

To the lady Cava there are, alas! more parallels in this 
world.- Coy yet yielding, resistful yet submissive, doubtful 
yet confident, false yet true, she is a being formed of contra- 
dictions. The fortress, while it seems to be impregnable, 
yields to a bold coup de main; and yet, the conqueror, he 
who has gained in an hour the object of his loving strife, must 
beware lest in another hour the garrison rebel. Quickly won, 
quickly lost. The longest and hardest battle brings the ef- 
fects of lasting victory ; while the brilliant sally is but the pre- 
lude to some keener contest. Let no man be so foolish as to 
pride himself upon the easy acquisition of a woman’s love. 
The bird is but confined in a cage from which it is ready to 
fly away when the door is left open. Say all this to one of the 
sex, and she will argue that your experience must have brought 
you acquainted with the weak, the vain, the silly ; but ere her 
words have died into an echo, she will herself, wise and guard- 
ed as she may deem herself, commit the very errors which she 
has so freely censured in others. She will prove herself as 
susceptible to hasty love, as faithless to the vows which, even 








to the experienced lover, appeared to strengthen it into con- 


stancy. 

The difficulty lies not in the nature of woman (for such an 
example as Thyrza forbids the thought), but in a defective edu- 
cation; and this defective education is of the heart, not of the 
intellect. Though the mental powers be cultivated to their 
highest capacity, yet if the heart be untutored, all the errors 
of a lady Cava will be found to exist. She enters rashly into 


vows and promises of love, without being assured that she will 
not soon be compelled to forfeit the honor of her pledge. She 
yields timidly to the persuasions of her lover, and had she 
‘fifty hearts, she 'd give themto him all.’ She does not seem 


=e 

‘ A promise made, admits not of release 

Save by consent or forfeiture of those 

Who hold it,’ 
nor that every high-minded woman should resolve 

‘Ere man should say 

I broke the word I had the power to keep, 
1d lose the life I have the power to part with.’ 


We were particularly impressed with the ability displayed 
in the descriptions of these female characters, but no less so 
with that of “ Pelayo” himself. It is rather too perfect, but 
affords as striking a contrast to the picture of his brother, as 
Thyrza’s to that of the lady Cava. 

Our author brings other actors on the stage to heighten the 
grandeur and deepen the shadows of his scenes. But we have 
no space to consider them. In a novel like this, every critic 
will regard those personages and incidents by which his own 
mind was moat affected. There are some beautiful pieces of 
verse interspersed through the novel, which we shall copy on 
another occasion, and which, with a passage or two of vivid 
description, will increase the desire that must be already 
evinced on the announcement of a new work by W. Gilmore 
Simms. We are glad to learn that two other works by our 
author are in press and soon to be published by Mr. George 
Adlard, of this city. One is entitled “ Carl Werner and other 
Tales,” and the other “Southern Passages and Pictures.”— 
Of the poetry of the latter we have already given favorable 
specimens; and we shall not fail to gather more gems from 
the same mine. Pelayo appears in an acceptable style from 
the prolific press of Harper § Brothers. 


Harper & Brothers.—These publishers have been engaged 
in business for upwards of twenty-five years. They have ac- 
quired, and most deservedly, a greater reputation than any 
other bookselling house in the United States. Their credit 
has always bern and is unimpeachable, and their integrity is 
as unimpeachable as their credit. They present the singular 
instance of four brothers in one firm; and their success exem- 
plifies the truth of the adage ‘in union there is strength ’"— 
They have wisely acted on the ingtruction of the old man in 
the fable, who called his sons to his side and showed them 
the strength of a bundle of rods. ‘Tied firmly together by the 
bonds of tritertial regard’ no less thun those of interest, they 
have acquired a strength which cannot be broken. 

The Harpers have probably done more for the advance- 
ment of literary taste and the advantage of native author 
ship than all the other publishers. Their treatment of au- 
thors has always been liberal and generous, and we have never 
heard a complaint uttered against them. On the contrary, we 
hear them highly commended by all men of letters who have 
had any dealings with them. This is great praise, for the 
warfare of authors against publishers is proverbial. | 
When they first entered upon the business of publication, 
their books were issued in a style less creditable to their taste 
than was to be desired: but the demand was then for cheap 
works—and such were freely supplied. Having themselves 
improved the demand, they improved the supply; and all 
their books appear at present in a neat and tasteful garb.— 
During the pressure of hard times, they judiciously restrained 
their issues, although a sufficient number of new works were 





ledgement of the writer’s receipt of the 





New-York Rev: 
and of an exposé of the progress of philosophy in this f 
Such letters from so eminent a souree, must be no less pax 
fying to our readers generally than to the accomplished sek, 
to whom they were addressed. We are informed that Dp 
Henry has lately received the appointment of “ 
Mental Philosophy in the University of New-York. 





From the Troy Dai 

IMPORTANT FROM CANADA, eet 
It a rs from the following letter, received 
burgh Miccmeninal by the ew of the City, the re 
been another rising among the Patriots in Canada, Its - 
ments are, at best, mere rumors, and must be heen 
great allowance! “ PLartspuncn, Nov. 5, 18 

“Hon. J. C. Heantr—Sir: Last night there wasa 

rising among the Patriots in Canada. In the City of 
Theller and Dodge had 2500 armed men, at Montreal 2000 
men, commanded by French officers. Dr. Nelson entered 
Canada by Napierville, and swept every thing—took all the 
loyal volunteers prisoners, and got 800 stand of arms depes 
ed there for loyalists. He left Napierville lastnight at 8 
o’clock, with 1500 men to march upon St. John’s, at which 
place he was to be joined by 1000 men from the parish eas 
of St. John’s. The town was to be burned at daybreak this 
morning (Nov. 5). All communication by land is a 
The Patriots on Saturday night, with 1000 men from 
attacked Fort Malden, U. C. M. S. GILMAN” 


KS Our papers are full of just such reports as the above, 
We telieve they are all either wholly false or greatly exag. 
gerated. 


Dinner to Lord Durham.~A grand dinner was given» 
the Earl of Durham at the old Chateavof Quebec, on Monday 
of last week, by the officers of the two regi of Guards, 
General Sir James McDonnell presiding. Besides the Earl 
of Durham, there were present as guests, Messrs. Charles 
and Arthur Buller, T. E .M. Turton, Cols. Couper and Gry 
and others, his Lordship’s aids and attachés ‘ 
The health of Lord Durham was proposed after that of the 
Queen, by Gen. McDonnell, and the compliment was acknowh 
edged in a neat and well turned speech. Aw0hg the tthe: 
toasts were the er” of wal John Colborne—which 
from Lord Durham a short but very handsome complimenty 
the. veteran soldier—of the Countess of Durham and her 
daughtets—of Viscount Lambton, his Lordship’s eldest son— 
of the Duke of Wellington, proposed by Lord Durham— 
and of the Chairman, Gen. McDonnell. In his temarks a 
the health of Sir John Colborne being proposed, Lord-Duws 
ham took occasion to notice the report that there had beens 
coolness between himself and the gallant officer, and declared 
that the most perfect confidence had at all times marked ther 
intercourse, and it was to him a source of high gratification 
that his government had réceived the approbation of ‘bis gab 
lant and enlightened friend. 

Preparations were made for his Lordship’s embarkation on 
Thursday last. Sir John Colborne arrived at Quebec m 
Tuesday, and was cordially cheered by the people whet le 
janded. 











From Canapa.—The Montreal papers of Tuesday mentio 
the arrival of the transport Horatio at Quebec, having on beard 
30,000 stands of arms and accoutrements, for the provincial 
troops and volunteers. 

It is said that the Earl of Durham would not depart from 
Quebec on the 1st, as he proposed. Im t business wil 
detain him until the 8th, and should the weather contime 
mild, and be no prospect of the river closing, his- Lordship 





thrown out to keep the stream from stagnating. We under- 
stand that they have at present several excellent books in pro- 
gress; and we wish them, for these and all their other en- 
deavors, the eminent success which they so richly deserve. 





“ The District School as it Was—By One Who Went to it.”—Such 
is the title of a small original volume just published by Mr. J. O. Tay- 
lor, 128 Fulton-st. We have been pleased with the vigorous fidelity 
of its pictures of Schools as they were, (and as many, if not most, we 
presume, still are,) and the winning simplicity of the narration, so far 
as we have snatched time to peruse it. In his Preface, the author 
observes : 

“ This little volume was written in the hope that it would be a tri- 
fling aid to that improvement which is going on in respect to common 
schuols. It was also intended to present a pleasant picture of some 
peculiarities which have prevailed in our country, but are now pass- 
ing away.” 

This has been well accomplished. The work will be perused both 
by instructers and scholars with profit—by the latter, also, we are 
sure, with interest and gratification. (18mo. pp. 156. Amer. Com. 
School Union.) 

Correspondence between Victor Cousin and Dr. Henry.— 
In another part of our journal will be found two letters ad- 
dressed by Cousin, the philosopher, to the Rev. Professor 
Henry, editor of the New-York Review. The first, it will be 
seen, was written upon receiving Dr. Henry’s able transla- 





will probably remain until the 10th inst. 


Murder at Nantucket.—The Enquirer of the 3d inst.says: 
A savage and atrocious murder was committed in this tom 
last night, the iculars of which we have not yet been able 
to ascertain, mangled and deed body of Jeremiah a 
herd, a seaman, who had formerly sailed from New Yi 
was found lying on the ground, a few minutes past ten o'clock, 
near the way leading from Main street to the Oi 
North Wharf. The victim’s head was horribly mutilate 
appurently by blows from an axe or large hatchet. Nowe# 
of a struggle near the spot were visible—nor can we yetleant 












of any affray in that vicinity. 

The deceased arrived in this place from Boston on the tt 
ult. He was probably a native of England, although hiepr 
tection states him to be of Salem, Mass. He Rt 4 
years of age; and while in this place always d ve] 
peaceably disposed. At the hour of going to press this ##” 
ing, the murderer or murderers had not been 


Crops in Louisiana.—The Ascension Herald of ay 
ult. says, “The planters unite generally Fon 
prospect of the present crop (of sugar) is ae 

The Baton Rouge Gazette of the same day, states thet it 
Editor has been informed by a planter that the recent 
rains have been very injurious to the cotton. Ina shane 
the sugar plantations generally will commence op@® rn 
the ——— of the cane about Baton Sow 




































to know that 


tion of “ the Lectures on Locke,’’ and the second in acknow- 





Editor judges an abundant crop of exe 
made. 
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From the Milledgeville Recorder of October 30, 

Cherokees. —The following extract of a letter, under 
date of the 15th instant, from Gen: Scott to Gov. Gilmer, will 
be found interesting to such of our readers as are desirous ot 
obtaining correct information in regard to the emigration ot 


the Cherokees : Heap Quarters, EasTeRn oes 
: aero ewe fer ry - ad 

“The Cherokees, as it is known, were divided into twe po- 
ft i and opponents of the treaty of New 
Echota. Of the former, there were, remaining East, in May 
Jast, about 500 souls—of the latter, including 376 Creeks,* 
a little more than 15,000. About 2,500 of the anti-treaty 
pasty were emigrated in June last, when (on the 19th) the 

was nded by my order, until the first of 

on account of the heat and the sickness of the season. 

suspension was roved by the War Department, in antici- 

by an onliee to that effect, received.a few days later. 

Fhe Indians had already, with but very few exceptions, been 

collected by the troops, and I was further instructed to enter 

into the arrangement with the Delegation, (Mr. John Ross 

and his colleagues,) which placed the removal of the 12,500, 
immediately into their own hands. 

“The drought, which commenced in July and continued 
till’ the end of September, caused the loss of a month in the 
ecution of the new arrangement. Four detachments are, 
ee som in march for the West; three or four o' 
will. follow this week, and as many more the next—all by 
land, 900 miles—for the rivers are yet verylor.¢ .to der 

making a small detachment, is also on taceced, alter 

Go Saud by the United States, in common with the in- 

with the utmost kindness and liberality. Recent re 

from these five detachments, represent, as I am happy 

to say, the whole as advancing with alacrity in the most'per- 

fect nder. The remainder of the tribe are already organized 

into detachments, and each is eager for precedence in the 

march—except the sick and decrepit, with a‘few of their 

frends ag attendants, who will con: citute the last detachment, 
aod which must wait for the renews! of steam navigation. 

“By the new arrangement not ar. additional dollar is to be 
a by the United States to, or on account of, the Cherokees. 

whole expense of the removal, as before, is to be deduct- 
ed from the money previously set apart by the treaty and the 


late actof Congress in.aid thereof. 
7 the partyof 12,500, there has prevailed an almost 
utiversal cheerfulness since the Gave of the new arrangement. 
The’ only‘exeeptions were among the North Corolinians—a 
few of whom, tampered with by designing white nien, and 
‘the auspices alluded to above, were induced to run back, 

in Nope of buying lands and’ remaining in their native 
mountains. A part of these deluded Indians have already 
been ht in by the troops, aided by Indian runners sent 
by Mr. and his colleagues, and the others are daily ex- 
pected down by the same means. 

“In your State, I am confident there are not left a dozen 
Indian families, and the head of each is a citizen of the United 
States. 


“For the aid and courtesies I have received from Georgia, 
throughout this most critical and painful service, I am truly 


thankful, and I have the honor to remain, with high.con- 
sideration, Your Excellency’s most obedient servant. 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 

* The whole number found here last summer—most of whom had 
long been domesticated with the Cherokees, and with whom many of 
their warriors fought by our side at the battle of the Horse Shoe. 


ITEMS. .....Erom East India Journals. 
Jurrour.—Cholera is gleaning what famine has left, and 
is carrying off between two and three ‘hundred persons daily, 
same disease is raging with great violence in Tyjjara, 
Bhurutpoor, and the surrounding country. 
[Agra Ukhbar, June 7. 
Horvt.—Cholera is raging here with great violence. On 
the 28th inst., 20 people are said to have died in one hour, 
and from that time till the succeeding day not one who was 
autacked escaped. Two shocks of an earthquake were dis- 
tinetly felt on the 26th at a quarter to 7 o'clock, A. M., ac- 
companied with the usual rumbling noise, and undulatory mo- 
tion. This earthquake must have been the same felt at Ally- 
gurhand Agra. a 
Wind and Fire.—A scorching land wind set in here on Fri- 
day, and has continued to blow ever since with the most suf- 
strength. We understand it.resembles in force and 
heat the land wind of 1836, during the prevalence of which 
some dreadful accidents happened in town. The whole of 
the Cutwall Bazar, with property of the value of Rs. 15,000, 
was destroyed by fire, and several other conflagrations followed, 
originating in the incautious habits of the natives in cooking 
their meals under sheds, or in thatched huts. 
[Madras Herald, June 20. 


Cause of the Indian Summer.—What occasions that re- 
turn of soft, mild and summer-like weather about the end of 
September and the beginning of October, to which we give 
= name of Indian summer, has been often made a question. 

article on the subject, in the Democratic Review, furnishes 

.,.,1t is well known that water, when passing into the form 
a ie out a large quantity of th totaas tae: 5a the 
Northern latitudes visited by Parry and Ross, it appears 
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from 


colors flying, and.so may 


M Msc BL i IN FO-U'sS. 


that the winter commences in the beginning of September 


and that throughout the whole of that month the congelativn | 


proceeds with great activity. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, from the immense amount of ice formed during that 
period, that the quantity of heat thrown into the atmosphere 
during the month of September, must be sufficient to exert a 
very powerful and perceptible effect upon the temperature of 
the air in countries lying South of the Arctic cirtle, 

as the Northerly winds prevail at the season.” 

F FOREIGN NEWS. 

Cape. Thornton, of the Ceresyin going through the .Port- 
land Frith, on the 6th inst. (the extreme North part of Scot- 
land) _— up a bottle which had been throwm 

Great Western steamer at midnight of the she 
being then on her voyage to New-York, anid in lat. 43 3, and 
long. 9 52, which bottle containedithe following paper : 

“The following was written, composed.and sung” by Mr. 
Wilson, the vocalist, this evening ; and acopy isnow launched 
overboard for behoof of all lovers of song; with sails set and 

the good ship.reach her desired 
port in safety. Amen, . 
“ Farewell awhile, my native Isle,” &c. 

M. Mezzofanti, the distinguished linguist. of Bologna, has 
been created a Cardinal by the Pope. 

The Leipsic Gazette, upon the. authority of a letter from 
Berlir announces that a marriage has been agreed upon be- 
twee he Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar and the 
Gra: Duchess Olga of Russia. 

Th. Dresden and Léipsic Railway was opened from the 
latter town to Dahlen on the 16th. 

Crime in Liverpool.—In the city of Liverpool, the popula- 
tion of which, suburbs included, sa hese than, that of our own 
city, there were recently, in a single day, one hundred and 
twenty-five persons taken in custody by the police, of whom 
thirty-four were charged with felonies. We, do not believe 
that, on an average, so large an amount of crime is perpe- 
trated in this city semi-monthly, as the police records of Liv- 
erpool show for that one day. Sun. 

Prince de Joinville—The Prince de Joinville arrived at 
Havana on the 20th ult. in the corvette Criolla, accompa- 
nied by the frigate Glorie. 





Fairhaven Institite.—We invite the attention of our readers to the 


card of this excellent Seminary. We are well acquaifted with the 


Principal, and know that both he and his system are admirably calcu- 


lated to ‘ mend the manners and instruct the heart,’ 











PARK THEATRE —O=MONDAY BVENING ecat, Nov.19— 


Last Night of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS—will be presented THE 
BARRACK ROOM; HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR; and LOAN 
OF A LOVER. 


TUESDAY—Benefit of Mr. C. MATHEWS, and Last Appearance of 


Mr. and Mrs.C. MATHEWS in America—COURT FAVOR; PAT- 
TER vs.CLATTER; and ONE HOUR. 








New-York. 
Albany, Lyman Hanford. 
Alexander, ’.C, Spaulding. 
Auburn, B. R. Peck, P. UO. 
Augusta, O. F. Ranney, 
Antwerp, Ov B. H P. M. 
Albion, H. McCurdy, P. M. 
—_., oy re o. 
Bing ton, - Robinson, P. M. 
Borod: Isaiah 
Big Fis JA. ee. 
i tts, mith, ~ 
kport, 

a P.M. 
a 

tot W. H. Wilson. ~ 


Clinton, B. Hickex, P. M. 
Canterbury, 8. Townsend 
Delhi, ly. 
i Cornell & Holmes? 
a » Monson. 
Enfield, L, 
Eaten, 8. Thayer, Ps M. 

i H. 8. Brooks. 
Florence, D. G. Dorrance. 
Fonda, 3. M. Tubbs. 
Fulton, J. J. Wolcott. 

i P. G. Webster. 
Fabiis; George Pettit, P.M. 
Geneva, Bogert & Wynkoop. 
Gaines, D. Gilbert. 
T. D. P, Havens, 
H. W. Elliot. 
Gran T.S. Hitt. 
Greenw 8. Kittle, P. M. 
Geneseo, Wn. J. Hamilton. 
Hamilton, W. B. Burbank. 
pstitidate, 8. G. Smith, 
H L.R 


omer, iggs. 
Hoosick Falls, Lyman Wilder. 
Horseheads, 8. Conkling, P. M. 
A. B. Clark. 


Ithaca, 

Jamestown, EE. F. Warren. 

age Ferry, D. Adams. 

Little Falls, E. M. Griffing. 

Lysander, C. C. Hubbard. 

Mayvilt eek 
ayville, . F, Rumsey. 

+ Middle Island, B. T. Hutchinson. 
Medina, J. Ingersoll, 
Mechanicsville,L. H, Lawrence. 

ile, M. J. Frisbie. 
Manlius, . J. Hopkins. 
Morristown, J.P. n, 
Mid. Granyille,J. M. Bishop. 
Newburg, L. W. Edwards. 


New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. 
New Windsor, M. N. M’Laughlin. 
North Salem, J. S. Wilson. 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 





gents for the New-¥orker. 
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East Poultney, 8. Mears, P. M. 


| Montpelier, George P. Walton 
South Hero, A th Mailary 
West Poultney ,G, ° 
Massachusetts, 
W. 8. 8. Jordan. 
Duxbury, Sech Sprague, P.M 
ram 8S. Warren. 
Hardwick, Dr. Stone. 
Hadley, 8. D. Ward. 
Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith. 
North im. 
Teanton, CR ME 
Uxbridge, P. M. J 
bee + * O. Harrington. 
Bristol, Edward C. Ives 
R: B. Lacy. 
Danbury, Rev.8.C. . 
Hartford, Erasmus D. 
Middlet6wa, Abiel Converse. 
orwich, M. Safford. 
| Yale College, William Robinson 
% W. 4. Pettee. 
Rhode Island. 
H. Barber. 
Providence, C. Shepard. 
lew-Jersey. 
pra pane 
‘arsippany, |. N. Mitchell. 
Patersen, Wim. Van Vieck. 
P ania. 
Chambersburg, Matthew Smith. 

i te o W. Brewster. 
Mauch Chunk, J. W. C! 
Pittsburgh, J. R. Weldi 
Philadelphia, Jolin Lees. 
Reading, 8. Ritter. 
Warren, Robert Miles. 

‘ ware. 
Wilmington, W.H. Neff. 
Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Lynchburg, . D. Murrel. 
Leesbu: G. Saunders. 


TB, R. G. 
Parkersburg, J. M. Steed. 


Welisburg, TT. McCarty, P.M. 
Winchester, Daniel Frost. . 
Ww R. J. Garwood. 
North Carolina, 
Fayetteville, C. W. Everest. 
Hillsborough, Wz». Cain. 
Raleigh, Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 
South Carolina. 
Charleston, » William D. King 
Athe m. L. Mitchell. 
Bain! E. Harrison, 
Macon, R. Tyner. 
Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 


Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P. M. 
Alabama, 











New Hartford, J. Allen. Se! J. Carnett, 
WEDNDSDAY—First Night of Mr.,POWER’S Last Engagement || Oswego, 0. H. P. Hovey. mm, Obie. 
prior to his departure for Europe—RORY O’MORE ; Rory O’More, see vg at Spiven La jr. pores, . a y 
e ry ol orge ells, umbus, le 
ware men gap oe “mre Poolville, EB. Colson, jr. P.M. |Canton, J. Saxtom 
(> Mr. POWER will appear every night during the remainder of Pembroke, T. S. Dodge. Cincinnati, Cornelius Tobey. 
the week.) Perry, W. Hoag. Fairfield, I. Strohm. 
Admission—Boxes $1, Pit 50c., Gallery 25. Doors open at half past ten e a - Saher i Ewing. 
6; Performance commences at 7 o'clock. Pamela ¢eer's. <_ M. Harger. New Philad’a, c. AC PM. 
Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke. Painesville, G.E. H. Day. 
- FAarvied. Rushville,  C. Loomis, Toledo, C. McKnight. 
pd Boston, 5th inst. Henry A. Coit, of this city, to Sarah L. Borland, > aa, os ayy an Ms > — ae 
o! ston. ochester, ic ilson. ooster, . H. Smith. 
p. Tuesday, 6th inst. Alexander Maxwell to Mary H. Bremner, both Rome, - i Sebgoen, Warren, , * fg Nerang 
of this city. th oy rsons, aynesville, J. M. Madden, 
Also, at Utica, A. B. Johnson, Esq. of that city, to Eliza L. daughter || Schenectady, J. D. Norris. e 
of the late Judge Masters, of Schaghticuke. nion College, P.C. Robertson. | Louisville, J. L. H. Smith. 
— * & x ee of this city, to Anna L. daughter of || Stockton, C. Smith. Maysville, Edward Cox, 
te H. C. Wendell, o ny. South Cordiang, W- Sturdevant. ei 
On the 3ist ult. A. B. Marvin to Sarah S. Sands, of Andes, N. Y. Seneca Falls, J. a New-Orleans, Henry F. Curns. 
re _ at [— N. Y. Valentine Swain, of Cleveland Ohio, to Harriet |! Sandy Creek, \ Mallory, P.M, ra Higcouy a 
. Kent, of Rome. Sandy Hill, N. Wright. ton, ill Haston. 
At Jamaica, L. I. 7th inst. Thomas Wickes to Mary A. daughter of ——4y SF yA. Fosds ° Liberty, P. H, Burnet. 
the late Rev. Alexander Green, D, D. use, 8. Phe! 0. | St. henis, Meech & 
‘ On ae Joseph Steele to Eliga R. daughter of Daniel Stans- ee ~ D. ~~ & Pm - - 
ury, " y, rancis Adancourt. in . H. Sandusky. 
ma Sussex =o et HOt cles thee - Hunter, of the U. 8, a? 4 Outwater. 2 a Peoria, Hamlin. 
avy, to Mary F. daughter re Ww. nion Benedict, P. le 
- . 7 —— Utica, "E. T..Marsh. Fort Wayne, Charles Paige, jr. 
_ Wied, Vernon, O. L, Knox. La Porte, Joshua Atwater. 
On Saturday, 3d inst. in Armitage, jr. aged 35 years, Victor, A. Simons. LaFayette, 8. Homer. 
yg“ <7 B¢ ee U.S. Navy, aged 46, Waterie, = Bae, P.M. |Richmend,. JW. Borden. 
a’ nowden. ‘a Knight. « 
Also, Michael Megrath, aged 61. Whitehall, ic. sidwelt, M, | Natchez, Mi Viiles A. Fox. 
Also, Helen, wife of Thomes Gray, aged 26. Westfield, O. Nichols, P. Coctaw. Henry Gibson, p.m 
Ahn Coke Bare dion ere Washingt Pp. Soctes. Adrian, Albert L. Vail. 
es Hayw: r. ngton, J.D. es. 
On Tuesday, Rev. Joba Dow, of Belleville, aged 73. ins Willink ae Ale Detrel, Me an Bates 
nesday, Mary, wife of John Dougherty, est Cortland,S. Gleason. psilan Morse, 
At New-Orleans, 27th ult. Dr. Henry Goodwin, this city. West Mendon, W. Powell. AunArbor, C. Thayer, P. M. 
Also, 23d ult. Henry A. Pardy, of Chicago. ‘ Whitestown, I. C. Baker, P. M. 1 C. M. Brown. 
m rg ae Lay inst. Mary, wife of Charles Stone, of Bing- nm oe L, P. — na ee Hg —Tt ‘ 
pton, N. Y. aged or! Wm. Frazer, P.O, | Cold . Martin, P. M. 
At oes, on the 7th inst. Capt, Hunt, of the eche. Benj.Getinier. |! 2 : faine. , Jonesville, "J Olds, PM. 
‘enno. — ton, P.M 
FAIR-HAVEN INSTITUTE, EF iner, Wn. Palmer. Monroe, Norman Haskel. 
NEW HAVEN CITY, CONN. P Vermont. Port Huron, Theo. Dubois. 
HE next Session will commence on y 3d December, and || Bridport, D. Miner. Canada, 
continue 22 weeks. Number of limited to 24 For further , Tovente, zB. 
iculars concernixg the school, reference may be made to H. Greely, || Brattle , A. Green. Dundas, 8. Laing. 
itor of New-Yorkcr, 127 Nassay street, Geo. W. Hutton 177 Pearl 
street, Justus Harrison, Esq. 63 1-2 Wall *Fecchy of ¥ork City— AUL J. FISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR 
Robert Munby 141 Fulton street, Brooklyn—Fac of Yale College, ‘85 Nassau-st. N. Y. in Kings County attended to with 
N. Haven, Conn., or to J. Pearu } Proprietors. promptness, Residence No. 5 Leaycraft’s Brick Row, Williamsburg: 
Nov. 10, faq 3t, A. Partisan o Bept. @. 











I'VE HEARD MY OWN DEAR 





THE .NBW-YOR KE R. 


‘MOTHER SING. 


THE WORDS BY T. H. BAYLY+THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY R. G. PAIGE. 


ANDANTING. 








Wve heard own dese 


Miether sing a song of other mony, one valued mere all her stere of ballad rhymes; The tl:e one tee often sung, falthicusen ef 


man And when I 


of man’s deceit be - - ware! 


la - dies fair, of man’s deceit be - ware! 





sing te A ag tee ran— ‘eaetane: 








SECOND VERSE. 


I wonder’d why my mother wept, for then she still was young, 
Yet with a touching earnestness these warning lines she sung— 
“I used to think man may be false ;”” but what is that to us? 
And when I said, “ come, sing to me,” the burden still ran thas— 
“ Beware! beware! Oh, ladies fair! of man’s deceit beware! 
‘* Beware! beware :” &c. 


THIRD VERSE. 


And now that strain I ne’er shall hear from those dear lips again! 
Yet in my mem’ry’s deepest cell those warning lines remain; 
I thought not of thy gentle voice—I heard a lover's: vow : 
But Oh! my mother, feelingly I sing that burden noew— 
“ Beware! beware! Oh, ladies fair! of man’s deceit beware! 
“ Beware! beware !” &. 














L’INCONNUE. 
Is thy name Mary, maiden fair? 
Such should, methinks, its music be; 
The sweetest name that mortals bear — 
, ~ Were best befitting thee ; 
And she, to whom it once was given, 
Was half of earth and half of heaven. 
I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 
I look upon thy folded hair; 
P Ah! while we dream not they beguile, 





Our hearts are in the snare; 
And she, who chains a wild bird’s wing, 
Must start not if her captive sing. 
So, lady, take the leaf that falls, 
To all but thee unseen, unknown; 
When evening shades thy silent walls, 
Then read it all alone ; 
In stillness read, in darkne’ seal, 
Forget, despise, but not rex eal! 


Misconception.—As a canal boat was 8 
bridge, the captain gave the usual warning, ‘ ary ts 
a little Frenchman, who was in the cabin, obeyed the order 
by ing his head out of the window, which received $# 
vere om by coming in contact with a pillar of the a 
He drew it back in a great pet and exclaimed—“ Dese A2 
cans say look out when dey means look in, by gar... 
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